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" A  people  who  forget  the  noble 
deeds  of  their  remote  ancestors  will 
achieve  nothing  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered  ivith  pride  by  remote 
descendants 


PREFACE 


I  scarcely  see  why  this  small  book  should  need  a  preface, 
except  that  books  are  accustomed  to  wearing  them  and  per¬ 
haps  would  not  feel  fully  dressed  without  one.  A  kind  of 
frontal  decoration,  I  suppose,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
and  which  usually  contains  some  explanation  of  why  the  book 
is  written  and  the  effort  put  forth  to  write  it.  The  why  is 
easily  explained,  my  motive  being  simple  and  selfish — for 
the  pleasure  of  my  children.  The  time  expended  and  the 
effort  put  forth  have  been  a  labor  of  love,  which  means 
that  the  love  contended  with  and  overcame  the  labor. 

In  writing  this  book  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  avoid  the  personal  pronoun  “I,”  but  in  this  fore¬ 
word,  which  is  just  a  heart-to-heart  chat  with  you,  “I’m 
a  aimin',”  as  the  mountain  folk  say,  to  give  myself  full 
liberty  with  the  little  ego. 

Mistakes?  Yes,  you  will  find  them,  but  I  decline  to  send 
my  book  out  on  the  high  road  alone.  Let  it  keep  company 
with  those  of  its  kind  which  have  gone  before.  Between 
the  two  lids  of  all  you  will  see  the  pernicious  things  quietly 
lurking  where  you  would  least  expect  to  find  them.  All  I 
ask  you,  dear  reader,  is  that  you  enjoy  the  book  in  spite  of 
the  mistakes. 

I  have  tried  to  write  facts,  not  fancy,  but  without  even 
reading  between  the  lines  you  will  find  much  of  romance 
and  love.  So  cast  a  halo  around  these  dear  people  and 
clothe  them  with  your  wildest  fancy,  and  you  still  will  not 
have  conceived  half  the  story  of  their  happy  lives. 

I  wish  to  heartily  express  my  gratitude  to  all  who  so 
promptly  and  kindly  answered  the  many  frantic  question- 
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naires  sent  out.  To  Mrs.  Edwin  Campbell,  of  Alvarado, 

Texas,  I  am  especially  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  old 

family  Bible  record  of  John  Miller  II,  which  was  so  neatly 

kept  by  him  more  than  a  century  ago;  and  by  which 

I  am  able  to  correct  some  mistaken  data  that  has  been 

handed  down.  Also  to  Hon.  E.  B.  Benson,  of  Hartwell, 

Ga.,  I  wish  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  use  of 

his  invaluable  copy  of  the  “Junius  Letters,”  and  also  for 

much  valuable  data  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Miller,  of 

Monticello,  Fla.,  compiled  by  his  father,  the  late  Judge 

G.  K.  Miller.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  mention  each  one 

by  name  but  since  that  is  impossible,  to  all  I  say,  “Thank 
» 

you. 

If,  by  gathering  together  these  few  facts  of  history  and 
romance,  as  best  I  could,  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
different  branches  of  the  Miller  family  nearer  together  in 
bonds  of  mutual  affection;  and  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young  a  reverence  for  the  noble  ancestors  who  have  gone 
before,  and  who  by  their  virtue  and  determined  efforts  in 
the  past,  have  helped  to  make  possible  for  us,  the  glorious 
present,  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid,  and  count  myself  happy 
to  be  a  “joined  on”  member  of  the  large  and  ever-increasing 
Miller  family. 

Mrs.  F.  McW.  M. 

Decatur,  Ga.,  1926. 
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JOHN  MILLER,  PRINTER 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  John  Miller,  Printer, 
is  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  London  about  1730. 
On  reaching  manhood  he  entered  newspaper  work  and  was  a 
“Printer”  of  no  mean  ability.  He  left  his  stamp  upon 
the  newspaper  world  of  his  day  in  two  of  the  greatest  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  From  his  writings  and  the  position  he 
occupied  we  know  that  he  enjoyed  the  best  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  day  and  was  a  man  well  informed  on  all 
public  questions,  and  familiar  with  the  history  and  laws  of 
his  country. 

He  married  in  London,  England,  and  there  to  him  and 
his  wife,  seven  children  were  born.  Who  his  wife  was  be¬ 
fore  marriage  is  not  known,  but  their  grandson,  George, 
son  of  John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller,  leaves  on  record  a  sup¬ 
position  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth,  to  which  I  am  sure 
we  will  all  agree.  It  matters  little,  however,  what  her 
name  was,  her  staunch  character  is  what  we  wish  to  study 
and  emulate.  This  we  know,  that  she  was  a  fine  English 
woman  of  good  blood  and  sterling  qualities.  Whatever  the 
brave  spirit  of  her  husband  led  him  to  do  or  say,  she  stood 
loyally  with  him  and  by  her  love  and  trust  upheld  him  in 
his  sorest  trials  and  darkest  hours.  When  he  came  to 
America  seeking  a  new  home,  we  find  her  remaining  behind 
to  settle  up  his  shattered  financial  affairs  and  to  make  the 
voyage  alone  across  the  Atlantic  with  her  seven  small  chil- 
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dren,  when  in  the  old  days  of  sailing  vessels  every  journey 
meant  a  long  period  of  travel.  No  one  would  then  have 
chosen  an  ocean  voyage  for  resting  tired  nerves. 

The  first  historical  fact  we  have  of  the  life  of  John  Miller, 
Printer,  is  his  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Junius  Letters,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
London  newspapers  from  January,  1769,  to  January,  1771. 
There  were  about  sixty  of  these  caustic  epistles  published. 
Much  has  been  written  about  him  relative  to  these  letters 
and  his  name  is  found  among  the  forty  or  more  Englishmen 
whose  names  have  been  connected  with  the  authorship  of 
them.  Except  for  the  publication  of  these  letters,  and  the 
trial  which  followed,  what  has  been  written  of  John  Miller 
in  connection  with  them  is  undoubtedly  mere  surmise.  There 
is  no  truthful  foundation  whatever  for  the  oft  repeated 
statement  that  he  was  banished  from  England  on  this  ac¬ 
count  or  that  he  came  as  a  refugee  to  America,  for  he  re¬ 
mained  more  than  eleven  years  in  England  after  his  trial 
for  libel,  in  which  he  was  found  “not  guilty.”  There  was 
no  cause  for  banishment  or  reason  for  seeking  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country.  He  was  later  most  unjustly  imprisoned, 
and  possibly  suffered  more  than  one  imprisonment,  though 
we  have  an  account  of  only  one.  On  this  occasion  he  boldly 
and  fearlessly  defended  his  actions  and  motives,  both  of 
which  he  maintained  were  just  and  right,  before  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  Chief  Justice  of  the  nation.  The  courage  of  the  man 
is  unquestioned,  for  although  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  his 
fate  resting  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Mansfield,  he  stood  in  his 
own  defense  and  plead  his  own  cause  unabashed  and  un¬ 
afraid.  After  serving  a  part  of  his  sentence  a  change  in  the 
Ministry  brought  about  his  release  and  then  to  satisfy  a 
long  cherished  desire  he  came  to  America. 

As  one  of  fifteen  proprietors,  who  owned  and  published 
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the  London  Evening  Post,  he,  it  appears,  directed  the  policy 
of  the  paper,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  Junius  Letters 
in  its  columns,  was  arrested  and  tried  for  libel.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  article  which  gives  an  account  of  the  celebrated  trial 
in  detail,  was  written  for  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
by  Maj.  A.  T.  Broyles,  late  of  Anderson,  South  Carolina, 
and  was  published  in  that  paper,  December  25,  1889. 

Mr.  Editor:  “In  compliance  with  your  request,  1  here¬ 
with  send  you  a  biographical  sketch  of  John  Miller,  who 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  published,  at 
Pendleton,  Miller’s  Weekly  Messenger,  the  first  newspaper 
ever  published  in  this  county.  This  paper  he  continued 
to  publish  until  the  year  1806,  when  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Pendleton  Messenger. 

John  Miller  was  an  Englishman,  and  resided  in  the  city 
of  London.  He  was  one  of  the  fifteen  parties  who  owned 
the  London  Evening  Post,  as  the  account  book  of  that  paper 
shows,  and  was  connected  with  it  from  1769  to  1780.  This 
account  book,  which  was  most  neatly  kept,  together  with 
many  other  interesting  manuscripts,  have  been  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  me  for  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  by  Mr.  S.  F.  W. 
Miller,  his  great-grandson,  by  whom  they  have  been  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  From  this  account  book  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  partners  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  their  number  from  time  to  time  to  examine  these  ac¬ 
counts,  and  in  1775  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius,  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  that  time,  showing  that  he  was  also 
a  partner.  The  Letters  of  Junius,  however,  were  published 
by  Woodfall  in  the  Daily  Advertiser.  The  object  of  these 
letters  was  to  denounce  official  corruption  wherever  it  ex 
isted,  whether  in  the  Ministry,  the  Parliament,  or  the 
Judiciary,  and  to  hold  it  up  to  the  odium  and  execration  of 
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the  English  people.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  man  of  splendid  genius,  and  the  boldness  and 
intrepidity  with  which  he  used  his  polished  weapons,  sparing 
neither  rank  nor  station,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  mankind.  For  simplicity,  force  and  elegance 
of  diction  these  letters  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  com¬ 
positions  in  our  language.  Who  the  author  really  was  is 
even  today  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  he  undoubtedly  de¬ 
spised  the  honors  of  authorship,  for  in  assigning  all  his  right, 
title  and  interest  in  these  letters  to  Woodfall  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  it  was  possible  for  any  author  to  do,  no  doubt 
as  a  reward  for  what  he  had  suffered  by  their  publication, 
he  declared  that  he  alone  was  the  repository  of  his  own 
secret  and  that  it  should  die  with  him.  At  last  he  addressed 
one  of  these  letters  to  George  III,  the  King  himself.  It 
was  first  published  by  Woodfall  in  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
and  immediately  thereafter  it  was  reprinted  by  John  Miller 
in  the  London  Evening  Post,  and  by  Almon,  a  book  seller. 

Without  going  into  details  further  than  may  be  necessary 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  in¬ 
terest  which  these  cases  excited,  Lord  Campbell’s  account  of 
the  matter  is  simply  this:  That  the  Attorney  General  at 
once  filed  criminal  information  against  all  three  of  these 
parties.  In  the  case  against  Almon,  who  was  defended  by 
Sergt.  Glyn,  it  was  not  denied  that  the  letter  was  libel,  but 
it  was  insisted  that  the  purchase  of  the  letter  at  the  shop 
of  Almon,  who  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  of  pamphlets, 
from  a  person  in  the  shop  acting  as  his  servant,  with  the 
name  on  the  title  page  as  publisher,  was  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  convict  Almon  of  the  publication.  But  Lord 
Mansfield  instructed  the  jury  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  that  Almon  was  not  privy  or  assenting  to  it,  a  sale 
of  the  letter  by  Almon’s  servant  was  prima  facie  evidence 
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of  a  publication  of  the  matter,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  In  the  case  of  Woodfall  a  different  course  was 
pursued.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  liability  as  publisher, 
but  it  was  denied  that  the  letter  was  libelous,  and  the 
grand  dispute  which  then  arose  was  whether  the  libelous 
character  of  the  paper  was  a  question  for  the  jury,  or  one 
of  the  law  exclusively  for  the  court.  Lord  Mansfield  held 
that  the  simple  inquiry  for  the  jury  was  whether  the  de¬ 
fendant  printed  and  published  the  letter  charged  in  the  in¬ 
formation  as  libelous.  Having  done  their  duty  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  question  whether  the  paper  was  a  libel  or  not 
was  a  question  of  law  for  the  court.  The  jury  was  out 
many  hours,  but  having  at  length  agreed  they  were  taken 
in  coaches  from  Guildhall  to  Lord  Mansfield’s  House  in 
Bloomsbury  square,  where  the  foreman  rendered  in  a  verdict 
of  “Guilty”  of  printing  and  publishing  only. 

The  legal  result  of  this  finding  being  doubtful,  Lord 
Mansfield  granted  a  new  trial,  but  Woodfall  was  from 
that  time  safe,  as  there  was  not  a  jury  in  London  that  would 
have  found  a  verdict  of  “guilty”  against  the  publisher  of 
Junius.  On  the  trial  of  John  Miller,  Lord  Campbell  says, 
“Half  the  population  of  London  were  assembled  in  the 
streets  surrounding  Guildhall,  and  remained  several  hours 
impatiently  expecting  the  result.  Lord  Mansfield  had  re¬ 
tired  to  his  house,  and  many  thousands  proceeded  thither 
in  a  grand  procession  when  it  was  announced  that  the  jury 
had  agreed.  At  last  a  shout  proceeding  from  Bloomsbury 
square  and  reverberated  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  proclaimed  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.”  These 
three  famous  cases  were  tried  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1770,  a  short  time  before  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
A  summary  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield 
was  that  the  jury  were  not  only  limited  to  the  simple  in- 
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quiry  whether  the  defendant  printed  and  published  the  pa¬ 
per  charged  to  be  libelous,  but  that  in  making  up  their 
verdict  upon  the  issue  they  had  no  right  to  inquire  into  the 
intention  of  the  defendant,  as  in  other  criminal  prosecutions 
or  into  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper  charged  to 
be  malicious  and  seditious,  because  these  were  questions  of 
law  for  the  court,  to  be  determined  by  the  court  upon  the 
mere  reading  of  the  record. 

This  he  maintained  had  been  the  law  of  England  from 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  that  no  complaint  had  ever 
been  made  of  it,  until  the  reign  of  George  111.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  his  convictions, 
and  that  he  was  sustained  by  precedent.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  law  was  founded  upon  the  notion  of  imposing  some 
limitations  and  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
because  if  the  jury  were  permitted  to  inquire  into  those 
matters  which  were  held  to  be  questions  of  law  for  the 
court,  they  would  have  been  at  once  invested  with  the 
power  of  deciding  questions  of  law,  as  well  as  the  facts,  in 
a  libel  case,  and  this  it  was  apprehended  would  lead  to  a 
freedom  of  discussion  that  would  be  subversive  of  law  and 
order.  The  law  thus  laid  down  was  denounced  as  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  province  of  the  jury,  an  attack  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  very  little  of  the  public  attention  had 
been  attracted  to  this  condition  of  the  law  of  libel  until  the 
time  of  Junius,  when  these  three  prosecutions  were  com¬ 
menced.  His  letters  had  been  read  with  universal  applause, 
and  no  doubt  the  great  name  of  Junius  aroused  much  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  which  was  manifested  in  these  cases.  But  they  also 
involved  an  important  constitutional  principle,  and  their 
trial  wras  therefore  attended  by  an  intense  public  excitement. 
The  question  was  an  important  one,  and  brought  into  rcquisi- 
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tion  the  talent  and  learning  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  England. 

It  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  digression  to  say  that  no 
man  ever  won  a  more  splendid  forensic  victory  than  that 
which  was  achieved*  by  Lord  Camden  over  the  great 
Lord  Mansfield,  when  he  challenged  him  to  a  discussion  of 
his  law  of  libel.  Lord  Camden  had  said  that  if  he  could 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  opinion,  and  it  should  appear  to  him 
contrary  to  the  known  and  established  principles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  he  would  not  scruple  to  tell  the  author  of  his 
mistake  boldly  and  openly  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Mansfield  thereupon  caused  a  copy  of  the  opinion  in  the  case 
of  Woodfall  to  be  filed  with  the  assistant  clerk  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Camden,  after  inspecting  it,  said  that  he  considered 
this  action  as  a  challenge  directed  to  him  personally,  and 
that  he  accepted  it. 

“He  (Lord  Mansfield)  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
and  I  take  it  up.  His  doctrine  is  not  the  law  of  England, 
and  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  the  debate  whenever  the  noble 
Lord  will  fix  a  day  for  it.  I  desire  and  insist  that  it  shall 
be  an  early  one.”  Lord  Mansfield  was  much  confused  by 
the  questions  propounded  by  Lord  Camden  as  the  basis  of 
the  debate.  Aware  of  the  strong  alliance  which  existed 
between  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham,  who  would  be 
aided  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  other  allies,  and  that 
he  himself  had  no  one  to  give  him  the  slightest  assistance 
in  the  debate,  his  courage  forsook  him  and  he  seemed  so 
much  distressed  that  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Lord  Mansfield  himself  lived  to  see  the  day  when  his  doc¬ 
trine  on  this  subject  was  subverted  by  Mr.  Fox’s  Libel  Bill, 
and  that  Bill  and  Lord  Campbell’s  Libel  Bill,  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  passed,  have  settled  the  law  of  libels  substantially 
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upon  its  present  basis.  The  important  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple  thus  established  is  contained  in  Section  8  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Rights,  Article  1,  of  our  present  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which,  among  other  things,  declares  that  in  all  in¬ 
dictments  for  libel  the  jury  shall  be  judges  of  the  law  and 
the  facts,  a  doctrine  which  is  now  universally  recognized  in 
this  country. 

These  three  cases  which  led  to  this  result  have  passed 
into  history;  and  although  John  Miller,  the  subject  of  this 

sketch,  was  only  a  defendant  in  one  of  these  prosecutions, 

in  which  he  was  sought  to  be  victimized  by  an  administration 
which  regarded  freedom  of  speech  as  dangerous  to  the 

safety  of  the  state,  yet  even  in  this  capacity  he  is  entitled 
to  his  share  of  the  celebrity  these  cases  have  acquired. 

His  name  has  been  thus  associated  with  the  settlement  of 
a  very  important  constitutional  question,  and  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Disgusted,  no  doubt,  with  a  country  where  it  was  deemed 
criminal  to  publish  an  appeal  to  the  King  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  his  Ministry  and  the  people,  and  to  afford  his  subjects 
that  redress  they  were  entitled  to  demand,  he  left  his  native 
shores  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1783,  shortly 
after  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  in  December, 
1782,  had  been  received  in  England.  Our  delegation  in 
Congress  at  that  time  consisted  of  Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Haywood,  Thomas  and  Arthur  Middleton,  and  by 
them  he  was  sent  to  Charleston  to  be  printer  to  the  State. 
There  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  South  Carolina 
Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  and  in  his  prefatory  ad¬ 
dress  he  said  that  his  ambition  could  not  have  been  more 
truly  gratified  than  by  finding  himself  the  printer  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  South  Carolina.  His  family  followed 
him  to  Charleston,  and  reached  there  in  November,  1  783. 
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Mr.  William  L.  King,  in  his  little  work  entitled:  “The 
Newspaper  Press  of  Charleston,’’  gives  an  account  of  him, 
and  makes  many  extracts  from  his  editorials,  which  are 
very  creditable  to  him.  He  sold  the  Gazette  and  Advertiser 
to  Timothy  &  Mason  and  went  to  Pendleton  about  the 
year  1785,  for  during  that  year  he  obtained  from  his  excel¬ 
lency,  Benjamin  Guerard,  a  grant  for  a  tract  of  land  con¬ 
taining  640  acres  on  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  which  as  the 
writer  is  informed,  was  on  both  sides  of  said  creek,  on  the 
road  from  Pendleton  to  Fort  Hill.  There  has  been  placed 
in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  City  Gazette,  of  Charleston, 
containing  a  communication  dated  “Pendleton  County, 
Washington  District,  September  25,  1795,”  made  by  John 
Miller,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  “Franklin  or  Repub¬ 
lican  Society  of  Pendleton  County,”  asking  the  publication 
of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  prepared  by  him  for  the 
society,  and  adopted  by  the  several  brigades  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Reviews,  denouncing  the  treaty  concluded  in  1794 
by  Mr.  Jay  with  England,  and  expressive  of  strong  sympa¬ 
thy  with  France.  At  the  request  of  General  Washington,! 
Mr.  Jay  resigned  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  effect  this  treaty,  but  it  was  bitterly 
denounced  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  a  memorandum  in  Miller’s  own 
handwriting  stating  that  in  1795  he  had  made  proposals 
for  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  but  that  the  project 
had  been  postponed  until  now  that  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  the  back  country  had  rendered  it  practicable. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  then  he  commenced  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Miller’s  Weekly  Messenger,  but  as  the  memo¬ 
randum  is  without  date,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise 
time. 

John  Miller  spent  what  is  usually  termed  the  best  years 
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of  a  man’s  life  in  England,  still  he  was  in  his  prime  when 
he  left  his  native  land  and  came  over  to  join  hands  with 
the  brave  and  hardy  men  who  composed  the  young  republic 
of  America  which  had  just  won  its  independence  as  a  nation. 
His  was  a  character  rich  in  experience  and  ripe  in  judgment, 
and  he  unstintingly  gave  of  his  ability,  the  best  that  was  in 
him,  to  the  growth  of  a  nation  in  its  infancy.  His  sympathy 
had  been  with  the  colonies  and  his  pen  diligent  in  their 
defense,  even  before  the  war  that  separated  them  from  the 
mother  country.  It  is  no  surprise  to  find  him  coming  to 
America  seeking  that  freedom  which  he  maintained  she  had 
justly  and  honorably  acquired.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
January,  1783,  where,  soon  afterward  he  was,  as  we  would 
express  it  today,  interviewed  by  a  newspaper  reporter  and  a 
lengthy  communication  appeared  in  the  “Pennsylvania 
Packet,”  January  16,  1783,  and  was  later  reproduced  in 
a  Charleston  paper.  In  reading  this  story  in  which  John 
Miller  recounts  his  many  activities  and  disappointments  we 
must  remember  that  his  public  life  in  London  covered  the 
most  painful  and  humiliating  period  of  English  history, 
brought  about  by  a  despotic  ruler  who  had  no  regard  for 
the  opinion  of  ministers  or  people.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  ceased  to  be  a  representative  body  of  the  people.  Bribery 
was  employed  on  a  scale  never  known  before  and  seats  were 
bought  and  sold  in  the  open  market.  Selfish  motives  naturally 
told  on  a  body  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
by  the  secrecy  of  parliamentary  proceedings  and  yet  invested 
with  almost  boundless  authority.  The  injustice  of  it,  against 
which  he  had  fought  a  losing  battle,  rankled  in  his  bosom  and 
filled  him  with  a  harshness  which  was  pardonable  under 
the  circumstances.  He  felt  keenly  the  wrongs  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  him  and  out  of  a  relentless  heart  he  spoke. 
He  was  by  no  means  the  only  printer  who  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  politicians.  In  1771  the  House  of  Commons 
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issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  publication  of  debates; 
and  six  printers,  who  set  it  at  defiance  were  summoned  to 
the  bar.  At  another  time  fifty-nine  printers  were  seized 
and  cast  into  prison.  John  Wilkes,  an  editorial  writer  of 
“North  Briton,’’  was  the  first  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
press  to  discuss  public  affairs;  and  for  censure  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  parliament  he  was  ar¬ 
rested,  and,  in  spite  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  conclude  therefore  that  it  was  personal  animosity  alone 
that  prompted  the  fiery  words  of  John  Miller,  but  a  fellow 
feeling  for  other  printers,  and  above  all  a  desperation  of 
mind,  over  conditions  as  he  saw  them,  in  the  mother  country. 

This  interesting  newspaper  article  is  reprinted  exactly  as 
it  appeared  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

“The  South  Carolina  Weekly  Gazette. 

Saturday  August  30,  1783. 

Charleston:  printed  by  Nathan  Childs  &  CO.,  at  their 
printing  office,  no.  85,  Church  St., 

“For  the  South  Carolina  Weekly  Gazette. 

Messrs,  Printers, 

After  what  is  past,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  assign  a  reason 
for  the  publication  of  what  follows:  From  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet,  of  the  16th  of  January  last. 

“In  our  last  we  promised  to  lay  before  our  readers,  the 
motives  which  occasioned  Mr.  Miller’s  visit  to  the  continent 
of  America, — Mr.  Miller,  though  a  young  man  is  a  veteran 
in  politics.  Connected  with,  and  possessing  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  independent  and  virtuous  part  of  the  English 
nation,  most  of  its  illustrious  patriots  acted  in  accord  with 
him,  and  the  paper  he  printed.  The  London  Evening  Post 
was  made  the  channel  either  to  inform  or  alarm.  Mr. 
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Miller  entered  on  his  station  as  a  watchman  for  the  people 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Grenville  administration. 

H  is  industry  to  detect  and  expose  (in  the  several  adminis¬ 
trations  that  followed)  the  subtle  doublings  and  windings 
of  that  secret  and  Baneful  Influence,  which  more  or  less 
pervaded  every  one,  is  well  known. 

When  the  subjugating  principle  of  Georgean,  Butean, 
and  Mansfilean  politics  was  so  much  laid  open,  as  to  make 
it,  not  safe  for  ministers  to  act  ostensibly,  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  King  that  the  people  themselves,  through 
their  representatives,  should  become  the  forgers  of  their  own 
fetters,  Mr.  M.  stood  forward  to  convince  a  corrupt 
parliament,  that  that  unlimited  and  indefinite  power  which 
had  been  submitted  to  while  assumed  and  exercised  for  the 
glory  and  interest  of  the  empire,  would  be  resisted  when 
exercised  to  subvert  its  liberties.  To  the  constitution  and 
to  the  law  he  appealed — his  country  smiled  approbation — 
and  he  triumphed,  gloriously  trumphed  over  a  despot  and 
his  paracidal  instrument — A  venal  House  of  Commons.  The 
various  and  painful  contests  in  which  Mr.  M.  was  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  above  Period,  did  not  discourage  him,  nor 
abate  his  zeal.  To  the  Public  good  inexorably  firm,  he 
was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  glittering  offers  of  corruption, 
nor  deterred  by  its  menaces  and  persecutions.  When  the 
plan  of  subversion  failed  at  home,  and  became  transferred 
to  the  continent  of  America,  Mr.  M.  instantly  informed 
his  countrymen,  that  however  darkly  disguised  the  motive, 
the  object  ivas  still  the  same — an  aim  of  a  weak  prince  at 
the  giddy  glory  of  despotism.  And  though  the  delusions  too 
generally  took  place  and  too  many  Englishmen  ceased  to  de¬ 
serve  the  name  by  unworthy  and  dishonest  attempts  on  the 
liberty  and  property  of  their  American  Brethren — (“False 
to  freedom  sought  to  quell  the  free,  and  broke  the  firm  band 
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of  peace  and  sacred  love”) — yet  Mr.  M.  continued  daily 
to  prove  to  them  not  only  the  injustice  but  the  impolicy  of 
their  conduct. 

This  perseverance  was  productive  of  the  wished  for 
effect,  for  the  public  more  and  more  were  satisfied  of 
the  Real  Views  of  the  Ministry.  When  the  wickedness, 
madness,  and  Folly  of  England,  had  spurned  America 
(in  the  act  of  supplication)  from  her,  and  forced  their 
brethren  to  shake  off  all  connection  by  a  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  then  unceasingly  exhorted  them,  as  they 
valued  their  existence  as  a  people,  to  Grant  what  they  them¬ 
selves  had  occasioned,  and  from  which  it  was  impossible  for 
America  to  ever  recede.  And  although  his  attempts  at  that 
time,  as  they  before  had  been  whenever  he  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  subjugation,  were  treated  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  as  delusive,  not  worthy  of  attention  (but  by  the 
honest  part  honored  and  adopted).  Yet  he  has  since  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  same  people  sorely  repent  their 
folly  and  untimely  obstinacy. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Mr.  M.  when  under  his  last 
difficulty,  in  a  moment  of  unsuspicious  confidence,  was  in¬ 
sidiously  deprived  of  that  press  (The  London  Evening  Post) 
by  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  often  spoken  daggars  to 
venal,  profligate  Ministers,  and  been  continually  employed 
in  Thundering  truthes  e’en  into  the  ears  of  a  deluded  and 
deluding  Monarch.  At  the  time  just  mentioned,  Mr.  M. 
was  under  prosecution,  by  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
King  himself  for  a  paragraph  copied  inadvertantly  into  his 
paper  respecting  the  Russian  Ambassador.  As  his  Excel¬ 
lency  not  only  totally  disavowed  the  measure,  but  even  ex¬ 
pressed  a  disapprobation  of  it,  ’twas  apparent  to  the  world 
The  motive  was  to  intimidate — to  glut  the  King’s  vengeance 
on  the  press.  Mr.  M.  ever  steady  to  his  purpose,  made  an 
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immediate  public  declaration,  exhorting  the  virtuous  part 
of  the  people  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  that  a  regard  to 
consequences  in  the  line  of  duty,  as  it  never  had,  so  it  never 
should  influence,  nor  deter  him. 

After  having  been,  through  Ministerial  machination, 
robbed  of  his  press,  and  property  blocked  up,  Mr.  M.  was 
invited  to  print  The  London  Courant.  Through  this  chan¬ 
nel  he  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  publishing  the  dis¬ 
covery  he  made,  respecting  the  unparalleled  ill  treatment  the 
Honorable  McLaurens  was  receiving  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  disappointed  ambitions  and  malicious  pride.  The 
facts  respecting  his  usage,  were  so  novel,  extraordinary  be¬ 
yond  credibility,  that  even  Mr.  M’s  own  friends  could  not 
be  brought  to  give  their  assent.  Mr.  M.  persisted,  staked  his 
veracity  on  the  proofs,  and  dared  the  Ministry  to  a  contradic¬ 
tion.  At  length  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Burke,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  (It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  upon  this 
occasion,  Lord  Germain  had  the  shameless  affrontery  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  from  McLaurens,  expressive  of 
his  satisfaction  of  his  treatment ;  but  when  pressed  as  to  its 
date,  covered  with  confusion,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
it  had  been  written  twelve  months  before.  This  letter  con¬ 
tained  nothing  more  than  his  determination  not  to  accept 
any  favors  from  the  Ministery.)  Dreading  an  inquiry 
which  would  have  exposed  as  dark  a  plan  of  black  revenge 
as  ever  came  before  a  civilized  or  enlightened  nation,  Minis¬ 
ters  shrunk  from  it,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  McLauren’s 
enlargement. 

“Mr.  M.  had  hardly  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  great 
business  accomplished,  which  afforded  him  as  much  pleasure 
as  any  circumstance  of  his  life,  e’en  he  himself  was  torn 
from  his  family,  and  friends,  and  immured  in  the  King’s 
bench  prison.  The  trial  by  information,  exofficio,  so  often 
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resorted  to  since  the  accession  of  the  present  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  a  relick  of  the  star  Chamber  Tyranny,  and  totally 
subversive  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  M.  wishing  to  excite 
the  public  attention  to  this  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding, 
totally  disregarded  the  process  he  had  been  served  with. 
Judgment,  as  usual,  and  proper  in  civil  cases,  was  also  in 
this  instance  arbitrarily  taken  by  default ;  but  when  cited 
to  receive  sentence,  Mr.  M.  not  attending,  an  order  was 
made  to  take  him  up,  and  he  was  accordingly  thrown  into 
prison.  Upon  this  he  moved  for  an  habeas  Corpus,  to  be 
brought  into  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  which  he  was  on 
the  28th  of  November  1781.  He  requested  to  be  heard, 
but  was  opposed  by  the  Attorney  General ;  the  court  how¬ 
ever  overruled  the  objections.  Mr.  M.  addressed  Lord 
Mansfield  as  follows, 

My  Lord, 

“You  have  before  you  one  of  the  most  honest  and  Boldest 
Printers  that  ever  lived! — A  professed  enemy  to  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  old  England,  and  to  all  Scotch  Enemies  in  particu¬ 
lar!  I  do  not  come  here  to  entreat  mercy;  I  cannot  be 
served  worse  than  I  have  been,  unless  justice  chooses  to 
make  me  an  example  of  itself  as  well  as  me;  for  I  will  then 
become  a  capricious,  arbitrary  Tyrant  instead  of  a  dispenser 
of  justice,  if  I  should  be  punished  worse  than  thus  similarly 
circumstanced — Hence,  then,  am  I  to  go  to  King’s  Bench 
prison  for  a  year — and  to  increase  the  punishment — I  am  to 
be  debarred  the  society  of  my  wife  and  children — A  new 
species  of  oppression,  not  known  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

“I  know  the  worst!  Neither  exhortation  nor  punishment 
will  produce  any  alteration  in  me;  for  I  promise  to  go  on 
whilst  I  have  hands,  without  any  attention  to  ears,  in  the 
great  line  of  duty  as  an  English  Printer — A  character  most 
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respectable — I  shall  still  keep  a  faithful  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  public  men,  where  1  conceive  their  measures  may 
effect  the  public  interest,  or  the  public  liberty! — The  Roman 
goose  was  not  more  watchful  over  the  capitol,  nor  the  cock 
over  Peter ! — 

“I  shall  both  crow  and  cackle  when  I  think  it  right,  with¬ 
out  asking  any  leave  or  waiting  any  other  approbation,  than 
that  of  the  public!  In  this  conduct,  I  own,  I  may  some¬ 
times  give  a  false  alarm,  but  it  shall  be  through  error  only, 
and  not  through  design! — In  the  present  instance,  all  that 
can  be  laid  to  my  charge,  is  the  hasty  adoption  of  a  current 
report.  Were  the  report  true,  I  could  not  answer  to  any 
conscience  not  to  publish  it — were  it  ill  founded,  it  could 
do  no  harm — Men  of  good  character  are  little  hurt  by  bad 
reports. 

‘‘As  to  the  idea  of  embroiling  the  nation,  it  is  too  ridiculous 
to  call  for  a  serious  refutation.  What !  the  empress  of  all 
the  Russians  to  go  to  war  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
because  John  Miller  told  a  lie  about  her  Ambassador. 

“Her  imperial  Majesty  would  certainly  have  been  satisfied 
with  an  apology  for  the  surmise;  and  should  her  Ambassa¬ 
dor  be — so  he  has  been — and  I  am  now,  and  at  all  times 
ready  further  to  make. 

“But  if  I  am  proceeding  against  judicially,  I  claim  at  least 
judicial  forms  to  be  attended  to — I  am  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  confess  guilt;  unless  the  confession  would  produce 
me  some  favor. 

“1  still  say,  I  am  not  guilty!  I  call  for  proof  and  demand 
a  trial!  What  is  it  to  me  that  a  piece  of  paper  was  left  at 
my  house?  This  is  a  criminal  proceeding.  In  civil  process 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  man  notice,  and  if  lie  does  not 
appear,  to  take  the  charge  pro  confesso;  In  such  cases  there 
is  no  presumption  in  his  favor.  But  by  the  law  of  England, 
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all  men  are  in  criminal  matters  presumed  innocent,  till  they 
are  found  guilty. — There  are  but  two  ways  of  finding  a 
man  guilty;  one  is  by  his  own  confession  on  record;  the 
other  is  by  a  verdict  of  twelve  men.  But  in  both  cases  he 
must  appear  and  plead.  Now,  I  have  never  appeared,  nor 
ever  pleaded — I  may  be  guilty  of  contempt — punish  me  for 
that,  if  you  please — you  might  indeed  have  proceeded  to 
outlawry  against  me — but  you  have  not  done  so — yet  you 
say  I  am  attained  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The 
Attaint,  I  again  insist,  must  come  only  from  my  pleading 
guilty,  or  on  my  being  found  so  by  a  jury  if  I  plead  not 
guilty — . 

“Your  taking  judgment  by  default,  is  by  assimilating  in¬ 
formations  with  civil  actions — Yet  you  make  them  have  the 
effects  of  indictments — I  cannot  stand  before  this  court 
more  as  a  culprit — by  being  informed  against  by  one  man 
without  oath,  than  by  twelve  upon  oath.  I  demand  the 
privilege  of  an  Englishman ;  that  I  may  be  admitted  to 
plead — I  do  plead — not  guilty.  There  upon  try  me;  and 
if  I  am  convicted  upon  proof  by  a  jury — do  your  worst, 
Till  then,  I  am  unheard,  and  therefore  should  be  considered 
an  innocent  man.  My  Lord,  I  have  served  the  public  fifteen 
years  faithfully  and  disinterestedly;  eight  years  of  which  I 
laboured  in  defending  and  asserting  the  rights  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen  and  fellow  citizens! — And  the  last  seven  years  in 
decrying  and  exposing  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  ac¬ 
cursed  American  war ! !  1  now  sit  down  a  most  oppressed 

man;  and  tho'  with  a  wife  and  seven  children,  I  cheerfully 
go  to  prison,  under  the  happy  assurance  of  possessing  the 
confidence  and  approbation  of  my  country-men,  upon  which 
I  cast  myself  for  protection  and  support. 

“(The  above  speech  was  printed  in  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  prints,  and  several  thousands  of  them  afterwards 
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reprinted  separately  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity).  After 
Mr.  M.  had  concluded,  The  court,  in  the  most  unguarded 
and  passionate  language,  passed  a  sentence  of  twelve  months 
imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

“Mr.  M’s  imprisonment  operated  so  unhappily  as  to 
oblige  him  to  relinquish  the  paper  he  had  been  so  lately  in¬ 
vited  to  print.  After  lying  in  prison  for  six  months,  Mr. 
M.  had  at  length  the  happiness  to  see  the  complete  rout  of 
the  detested  and  destructive  Ministery,  and  he  was  directly 
set  at  liberty.  Finding  his  affairs,  from  the  subtle  advan¬ 
tage  which  had  been  taken,  greatly  deranged  and  foreseeing 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  compel  a  restitution,  Mr.  M. 
determined  to  go  over  to  Ireland,  and  accept  some  office 
from  the  new  Whig  Ministery,  but  he  had  hardly  reached 
that  country,  when  the  cecession  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Cavendish  (firmly  good  in  a  cor¬ 
rupted  state)  took  place  on  the  question  in  cabinet  of  un¬ 
conditional  independence.  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  Grace  of  Portland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  M.  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  giving  up  his  views,  and  came  to  a  resolution 
of  executing  a  desire  which  had  long  been  near  his  heart, 
of  visiting  a  country  for  whose  just  rights  he  had  unwearily 
contended ;  who,  while  with  one  hand  he  painted  its  oppres¬ 
sion  and  in  the  other  held  up  the  authors  of  them  to  the 
public  execration,  did  not  cease  to  Ring  throughout  the 
kingdom  The  cry  of  Innocent  blood  in  the  ear  of  every 
abettor  of  so  foul,  so  unnatural,  so  murderous  a  war. — In 
the  wreck  of  fortune,  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  has 
been  particularly  honored  and  happy  in  being  guided  by  the 
direction  and  advise  of  an  illustrious  character,  made  emi¬ 
nently  honorable  by  the  exalted  situation  to  which  his  coun¬ 
try  raised  him,  and  eminently  great  by  the  Dignity  and 
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fortitude  he  preserved  throughout  his  long  and  painful  Im¬ 
prisonment.  (Supposedly  The  Honorable  McLaurens)  By 
his  recommendation,  Mr.  M.  has  received  the  most  valued 
assistance  from  a  gentleman  (Mr.  William  Bell,  whose 
hourly  arrival  he  painfully  looks  for)  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  probity  than  his  benevolence,  whose  whole  interest 
will  ever  be  dear  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  shall  ever  hold 
the  most  .grateful  rememberance.  What  may  be  the  event 
of  Mr.  M’s  coming  he’s  hid  in  the  womb  of  time;  however 
as  his  expectations  are  few,  he  cannot  be  disappointed — 
in  the  utmost  confidence  of  his  soul,  he  casts  himself  upon 
the  friendship  of  a  country  for  which  he  possesses  the  most 
exalted  esteem  and  affection,  and  in  defending  whose  in¬ 
jured  rights  he  has,  with  its  Brave  and  Virtuous  sons  reaped 
no  little  share  of  Kingly  and  Ministerial  persecutions. 

“The  liberty  of  the  press  has  justly  been  esteemed  a  leading 
feature  in  the  English  constitution,  while  exercised  with  a 
strict  Regard  to  Truth,  and  a  Single  Eye  to  the  Public 
good.  Of  this  truth  Mr.  M.  is  an  instance;  for  upon  al¬ 
most  every  important  Constitutional  question,  agitated,  as 
a  public  printer,  he  stood  alone,  opposed  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  government  prints,  and  to  those  hired  assassins  of  the 
Common  Weal,  the  Ministerial  scribblers.  This  has  been 
particularly  the  case  in  the  Last  and  greatest  political  contest 
that  Ever  engaged  the  minds  of  men — for  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  American  troubles,  he  has  had  to  combat 
with  almost  every  print,  for  almost  every  one  was,  by  some 
line  of  influence  or  interest,  the  enemy  of  American  freedom, 
and  the  rights  of  mankind.  In  proportion  to  the  advantages 
he  gained  in  Argument  (for  let  the  Venal  try  their  stupify- 
ing  art,  Truth  must  prevail)  oppression  in  one  form  or 
another  was  sure  to  meet  him.  Not  to  mention  numberless 
mean  and  pitiful  instances  of  revenge,  to  crown  all,  and  to 
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make  the  last  effort  of  their  vindictive  pursuit,  even  while 
suffering  the  last  sentence  imposed,  government  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  anew  against  him,  and  even  extended  the  process 
to  a  Species  of  Treason,  with  a  view  either  to  Perpetuate 
his  imprisonment,  or  to  affect  his  life,  but  this  was  also 
happily  prevented  by  the  change  of  ministers.  In  the  event 
’Tis  true  the  late  despicable  Minions  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
deprive  him  of  almost  every  worldly  good,  but  he  has  pre¬ 
served  his  integrity — The  rest  he  leaves  to  Heaven.  Mr. 
M.  h  as  left  Mrs.  Miller  and  his  children  with  her  relatives, 
and  purposes  as  soon  as  his  affairs  in  England  are  settled 
to  send  for  them. 

“His  opinion  on  the  situation  of  England  is  founded  in 
despair — a  despondency  justified  by  his  long  experience  of 
those  Short  Views  and  Selfish  Passions  which  too  generally 
govern  it.  Every  effort  will  be  made  he  knows  within  the 
reach  of  a  small  determined,  generous  Band  of  Patriots,  in 
the  number  which  he  has  the  happiness  to  reckon  the  illus¬ 
trious  names  of  a  Richmond  and  Camden,  whose  views  in 
retaining  their  offices  are  not  inimical  to  America,  who 
have  shown  that  they  eminently  possess  that  Divine  princi¬ 
ple  which  Lights  the  Souls  of  those  devoted  to  their  country’s 
good,  and  in  Spight  of  ingratitude,  eager  in  zeal  to  serve 
an  unthankful  people.  But  independent  of  that  unsupporta- 
ble  load  of  public  debt,  and  consequent  burden  of  taxes  her 
dishonesty  and  folly  has  laid  upon  her,  the  want  of  Public 
Virtue,  that  Celestial  Flame,  must  crush  her.  Immerced  in 
Servile  Avarice,  and  Sunk  in  Every  Species  of  dissipation,  she 
has  drunk  too  deeply  of  the  luxurious  inflaming  draught  of 
corruption.  'Idle  heart  of  a  Nation  is  touched  when  Public 
Virtue  grows  the  Public  Scoff.  With  false  glory,  madness 
blind,  no  more  the  noble  Social  Soul  of  Liberty  combines 
her.  When  a  desperate  age  as  this  arrives,  we  the  Devoted 
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Race  Indignant  spurn,  and  desponding  soar  away!  One 
hope  is  left!  The  completion  not  far  distant — She  Has 
Been  Preserved  By  One  Revolution!  She  can  alone  be 
saved  by  Another.” 

And  a  revolution  followed,  but  it  was  an  industrial,  an 
intellectual  and  a  religious  revolution,  which  brought  the 
nation’s  greatest  men  to  the  front.  They  had  been  silently 
at  work  during  the  long  struggle  with  the  American  col¬ 
onies.  By  a  change  unparalleled  in  history,  England  broke 
the  spiritual  torpor  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  rose  to  a 
higher  level  than  even  Lord  Chatam  had  aspired  or  Burke 
had  dreamed  of.  Economical  inventions  gave  a  new  im¬ 
petus  to  industry.  It  was  then  that  the  moral,  philosophic 
and  religious  ideas  which  have  moulded  English  society  into 
its  present  shape  first  took  root,  and  journalism  came  into 
its  own.  Public  opinion  was  with  the  press  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  new  position  gave  weight  to  it  which  it  had 
never  before  possessed.  The  first  great  English  journals 
came  into  existence  and  statesmen  now  turned  to  influence 
public  opinion  through  the  columns  of  the  press.  These 
facts  go  to  prove  that  no  good  purpose,  wisely  directed, 
ever  fails  to  bear  fruit.  The  result  of  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  every  true  Englishman,  of  whom  John  Miller  was  one, 
in  defense  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press,  is  seen  in 
the  great  rise  of  the  English  nation  after  the  most  bitter 
military  defeat  in  all  her  history.  The  England  we  know 
dates  from  this  time. 

John  Miller  had  been  in  Philadelphia  only  a  short  time 
when  he  was  approached  by  the  South  Carolina  delegation 
to  the  Continental  Congress  and  invited  to  come  to  Charles¬ 
ton  and  publish  a  paper.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and 
came  at  once.  The  first  issue  of  his  paper  appeared  in 
March,  1783.  No  newspaper  had  survived  the  siege  of 
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Charleston  and  when  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1782,  there  was  no  paper  to  chronicle  the  event,  and 
only  one,  a  weekly,  had  since  begun  publication.  The  story 
of  John  Miller’s  newspaper  work  in  Charleston  is  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  account  from  the  Centennial  Edition 
of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  1903.  “The  second 
paper  to  begin  work  in  Charles  Town  after  the  redemption 
of  the  town  from  the  British  army  at  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  was  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  General  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  it  began  publishing  in  March  1783.  Its  publisher 
and  editor  was  John  Miller,  an  Englishman,  who  had  long 
been  engaged  in  newspaper  work.  In  his  salutatory  Miller 
states  that  when  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  January  pre¬ 
ceding  that  he  had  had  no  idea  of  settling  in  South  Carolina 
and  that  he  had  not  expected  to  engage  in  newspaper  work, 
but  had  entertained  thoughts  of  turning  his  attention  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

“The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Charles  Town  had  just 
reached  Philadelphia,  and  the  South  Carolina  delegation  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  then  composed  of 
Messrs.  Rutledge,  Arthur  Middleton,  John  Lewis  Gervais, 
Ralph  Izard,  and  David  Ramsey,  invited  Miller  to  establish 
a  printing  business  in  Charles  Town,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  January  16th  he  had  given  an 
account  of  his  conduct,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  cultured 
and  scholarly  gentlemen  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation 
should  desire  him  to  resume  his  defense  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  of  mankind  in  the  South  Carolina  Metropolis, 
and  that  he  should  immediately  be  elected  ‘Printer  to  the 
State.’ 

“The  morning  Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser,  of  May 
22,  1783,  said:  ‘Mr.  Miller,  the  Printer  of  the  London 
Evening  Post,  is  made  Printer  to  the  States  of  America,  and 
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now  prints  a  paper  twice  a  week  under  their  authority,  at 
Charles  Town,  South  Carolina.’ 

“Mr.  Miller’s  paper  was  issued  from  two  to  four  times 
each  week,  but  not  always  regularly  on  the  same  days  of 
the  week.  It  continued  to  be  thus  issued  until  Wednesday, 
December  1,  1784,  when  it  became  a  daily,  the  first  to  be 
published  in  South  Carolina.  A  year  or  two  later  Miller’s 
paper  was  purchased  by  the  proprietors  of  The  State  Gazette 
of  South  Carolina  and  merged  with  that  paper.  Miller  re¬ 
moved  to  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  there  began  the  publication 
of  Miller’s  Weekly  Messenger,  subsequently  known  as  The 
Pendleton  Weekly  Messenger.  He  died  in  Pendleton  in 
1809,  says  King,  and  was  buried  in  the  ‘Old  Stone  Church.’ 
It  is  said  that  as  Woodfall’s  editorial  associate  he  had  learned 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Junius  Letters,  but  so  far  as  is 
known  he  never  revealed  Junius’s  identity  while  a  resident 
of  this  state.’’ 

As  John  Miller  said,  he  was  deeply  gratified  to  be  located 
in  the  city  of  Charleston  publishing  a  newspaper,  and  en¬ 
joying  the  distinct  privilege  of  being  “Printer  to  the  State.’’ 
Consequently  he  early  identified  himself  with  the  upbuilding 
of  the  devastated  city  and  was  vitally  interested  in  all  that 
stood  for  her  progress  and  advancement.  He  enlisted  his 
pen  and  exerted  his  personal  influence  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  justice.  The  same  exalted  principles  he  stood  for  in 
England  were  held  up  before  the  people  of  his  adopted 
country  and  urged  upon  them  as  foundation  stones  of  a 
Republic. 

Of  all  the  Southern  colonies,  South  Carolina  ranked  first 
in  the  number  and  standing  of  its  newspapers.  It  came  a 
little  behind  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  establishment 
of  its  first  paper,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
led  all  the  Southern  colonies,  boasting  of  three  against  two 
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each  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  one  in  Georgia. 
In  proportion  to  its  white  population  it  had  more  news¬ 
papers  than  any  of  the  American  colonies.  The  papers,  too, 
were  of  a  rather  higher  grade  than  those  of  the  other  colonies, 
containing  an  unusual  amount  of  news,  the  doings  of  the 
Court  of  London  and  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  a  page 
of  ads,  the  shipping  news,  a  good  deal  of  local  news  in¬ 
cluding  marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  John  Miller  had  few  equals  and 
no  superiors  in  the  Southern  States,  and  he  not  only  main¬ 
tained  the  high  standard  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  newspaper 
but  raised  it  to  an  even  more  dignified  plane.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  editor  was  by  no  means  confined  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  men  of  other  states  soon  began  to  realize  his  ability 
and  solicit  his  paper.  The  following  entertaining  paragraph 
from  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  A.  McClain  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  to  George  Hooper  of  Charleston,  dated 
February  4,  1784,  contains  a  complimentary  reference  to  Mr. 
Miller’s  paper.  “Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  new  Almanack 
and  a  British  register,  if  any  are  arrived  for  the  present 
year?  And  let  me  know  what  I  must  pay  for  Miller’s 
paper,  which  I  wish  to  have.  That  published  at  New  Bern 
is  not  worth  having.  You  never  think  of  sending  me  any 
of  the  new  publications,  though  you  must  know  how  I  like 
such  things;  nor  have  you  said  a  word  since  November  of 
the  Sterling  Stuff  which  you  intended  for  my  own  drink¬ 
ing.” 

The  printing  establishment  of  John  Miller  was  located  at 
94  Church  Street  on  the  east  side  near  Broad.  In  the 
“Newspaper  Press  of  Charleston,”  by  Wm.  L.  King,  we  find 
a  few  interesting  extracts  from  his  pen  while  editor  of  the 
South  Carolina  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser. 

“On  April  26,  1783,  Mr.  Miller,  the  proprietor  wrote  on 
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this  wise  of  the  restoration  of  Peace.  ‘Tuesday  last  was  a 
day  ever  to  be  remembered,  such  an  one  this  state  never  be¬ 
fore  enjoyed;  ’twas  a  period  of  its  severe  distress;  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  its  Independence.  The  pleasing  countenances 
of  its  citizens  on  Monday,  were  truly  expressive  of  the 
pleasure  they  derived  from  receiving  the  official  account 
(published  in  the  Gazette  on  Sunday)  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
war,  begun  on  one  side  in  injustice,  carried  on  in  wicked¬ 
ness  and  folly;  and  opposed  on  the  other  from  the  strongest 
principle  of  self  defense,  the  maintainance  of  their  freedom 
and  prosperity.’ ’’ 

“On  Saturday,  November  22,  1783,  Mr.  Miller  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  quaint  and  ambiguous  style,  the  subjoined  infor¬ 
mation.  ‘Tuesday  Morning  10  o’clock — The  public  will 
believe  Mr.  Miller  has  no  little  happiness  in  informing  them 
that  the  Lightening  may  shortly  be  expected  off  Edisto,  the 
second  mate  came  on  shore,  from  whom  a  gentleman  learnt, 
who  is  just  arrived  in  town,  that  she  brings  Mr.  Miller, 
almost  as  many  children  as  she  brings  them  bells.  She  is 
about  three  leagues  to  the  southward.’  These  bells  were 
St.  Michael’s  chimes,  eight  in  number,  and  were  purchased 
in  England,  1764.  Had  been  taken  away  at  the  evacuation 
December,  1782,  and  now  sent  to  Charleston  in  the  Lighten¬ 
ing  and  arrived  November  20,  1783.’’ 

It  is  quite  pleasing  to  know  that  after  almost  a  year’s 
absence  from  his  family  John  Miller’s  wife  and  children 
joined  him  and  he  at  last  realized  the  fulfillment  of  a 
fond  hope,  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  home  life  in 
America. 

“About  the  close  of  1783,  Mr.  Miller,  aided  by  several 
gentlemen,  established  a  Public  or  Circulating  Library. 
This  has  been,  he  said,  ‘with  a  view  of  supplying  the  present 
scarcity  of  books  arising  from  the  devastation  made  in  gen- 
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tlemen’s  Libraries,  in  the  Gothic,  Savage  and  Wanton  wish 
of  the  British  army  to  exterminate  all  knowledge.’  ” 

On  December  1,  1784,  less  than  two  years  after  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Charleston,  John  Miller  began  the  publication  of  a 
daily  paper,  the  first  to  be  published  in  South  Carolina.  The 
attempt  proved  a  success  and  an  inspiration  to  others,  for 
soon  Charleston  boasted  four  newspapers.  During  this  time 
much  had  been  accomplished  to  restore  the  city  and  country 
to  a  normal  state.  Business  had  begun  to  prosper  and  com¬ 
merce  on  land  and  sea  was  reviving  the  confidence  and 
morale  of  the  people  who  had  suffered  the  ravages  of  war  to 
such  a  terrible  extent. 

About  this  time  the  pioneer  spirit  of  John  Miller  must 
have  begun  to  crave  unexplored  newspaper  regions.  In 
1785  he  sold  his  business  in  Charleston  and  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  640  acres  of  land  in  upper  South  Carolina,  he 
removed  to  that  section,  which  later  became  Pendleton 
County.  It  has  often  been  said  that  he  came  from  Charles¬ 
ton  and  located  in  Pendleton,  but  when  he  came  to  this  up 
country  he  came  to  a  wilderness  with  but  few  inhabitants. 
Old  Pendleton,  as  we  speak  of  it,  had  not  then  been  born. 
H  e  was  there  to  help  with  her  swaddling  bands  and  well  he 
did  h  is  part. 

At  this  time,  the  territory,  embracing  four  counties,  had 
just  recently  been  ceded  to  the  State.  The  “History  of  Old 
Pendleton  District”  gives  the  following  account  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians  and  the  ceding  of  this  territory  to  the 
State. 

“At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  all  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  present  counties  of  Greenville,  Anderson, 
Oconee,  and  Pickens,  belonged  to  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
although  embraced  within  the  state  line.  Some  adventurous 
white  people  had  founded  settlements  within  this  territory, 
and  for  their  protection  from  the  Indians,  the  state  had 
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built  forts  in  several  places,  and  maintained  garrisons  there¬ 
in.  All  of  this  territory,  except  the  extreme  portion  of 
Oconee  and  Pickens  counties,  was  ceded  to  the  State  by  the 
Cherokees  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  by  a  treaty 
negotiated  by  General  Andrew  Pickens  near  his  home  on 
Seneca  River.  Tradition  points  out  a  large  oak  tree,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Seneca  River,  under  which  General  Pickens 
met  the  Cherokee  chiefs  and  made  with  them  the  treaty  by 
which  the  state  secured  the  exclusive  possession  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory.” 

The  following  account  from  the  same  history  tells  of  the 
development  of  this  territory  and  the  laying  off  of  the  county 
of  Pendleton,  four  years  after  John  Miller  came  to  this 
part  of  the  state.  “Acts  of  1789,  vol.  7,  p.  252,  sets  forth 
as  follows:  ‘Whereas,  the  people  residing  in  that  part  of  the 
lands  ceded  to  the  State  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  north  of 
the  Indian  boundary  and  between  Seneca  and  the  Saluda 
rivers,  have  experienced  many  inconveniences  by  being  at¬ 
tached  to  Abbeville  County,  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
establish  it  into  a  separate  County.  Therefore,  be  it  enacted, 
that  the  same  be  laid  off  into  a  county  to  be  called  Pendleton 
County.’  The  other  part  of  the  ceded  lands  was  laid  off 
into  a  county  to  be  called  Greenville  County.  Pendleton  was 
named  in  honor  of  Judge  Henry  Pendleton,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  who  rose  to  distinction  in  this  State  by  reason  of 
his  great  ability  and  patriotism.” 

“By  Act  of  1789,  vol.  5,  p.  105,  the  new  counties  of 
Pendleton  and  Greenville  were  allowed  representation  in 
the  legislature,  each  to  have  one  senator  and  three  members 
in  the  lower  house.  At  the  same  session  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  locate  a  court  house  for  the  County  of  Pendle¬ 
ton.  The  commissioners  were  Andrew  Pickens,  John  Mil¬ 
ler,  John  Wilson,  Benj.  Cleveland,  Wm.  Halbert,  Henry 
Clark,  John  Moffett  and  Robert  Anderson.  These  commis- 
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sioners  purchased  from  Isaac  Lynch  a  tract  of  land,  about 
as  near  the  center  of  the  county  of  Pendleton  as  practicable, 
containing  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres.  Upon  this 
tract  the  town  of  Pendleton  is  located.  This  tract  of  land 
or  a  part  of  it,  was  laid  out  into  streets  and  village  lots, 
which  were  numbered,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tract  was 
divided  into  what  were  called  ‘out  lying’  lots. 

“The  first  court  held  in  Pendleton  County  was  held  by 
the  magistrates  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1790. 

“Andrew  Rowe  was  employed  to  erect  a  temporary  log 
court  house,  18  ft.  by  25  ft.  John  Miller  was  elected  Clerk 
of  the  Court.  On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1790,  the  first 
quarterly  court  was  held  in  the  new  court  house.” 

John  Miller  remained  Clerk  of  the  Court  until  Pendleton 
District  was  divided  into  Pickens,  Anderson  and  Oconee 
counties.  The  court  records  were  removed  to  Anderson  at 
that  time,  where  they  are  carefully  preserved.  His  hand¬ 
writing  is  exceedingly  neat,  showing  painstaking  care  in 
every  detail.  A  space  is  found  in  this  court  record  four 
by  five  inches,  containing  twenty-three  lines  with  an  average 
of  eleven  words  to  the  line,  making  approximately  two 
hundred  and  fifty  legible  words  in  this  small  space.  Below 
is  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting  taken  from  the  court  records 
of  Pendleton  District. 
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We  have  followed  John  Miller  from  his  comfortable  home 
in  the  city  of  Charleston  to  the  back  woods  of  a  country 
where  everything  was  of  the  crudest  sort,  and  where  few 
comforts  and  conveniences  existed.  Here  the  Indians  had 
but  recently  roamed  at  will,  and  had  continually  made  war 
upon  the  white  man. 

Of  the  long  and  tedious  journey  from  Charleston  we 
have  no  record,  but  travel  at  that  time  was  slow  and  labo¬ 
rious  at  best.  There  were  pack  horsemen  in  those  days 
doing  a  thriving  business  with  the  aid  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  many  of  whom  remained  for  some  time  among  the 
white  people.  This  may  have  been  the  mode  of  travel  em¬ 
ployed  by  John  Miller  and  his  family.  At  any  rate  it  was 
a  long  and  tiresome  journey  for  city  bred  folks.  As  it  has 
been  suggested  there  must  have  been  quite  a  bit  of  the  pioneer 
in  the  make-up  of  a  man  who  would  venture  so  far  into  an 
unsettled  country  when  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  great  cities.  Only  a  man  of  forti¬ 
tude  and  force  of  character  would  have  undertaken  it. 

But  if  only  a  courageous  man  would  embark  on  such  a 
journey  with  a  vast  wilderness  of  forests  to  greet  him,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  brave  woman  who  endured  the  hardships 
of  the  journey  with  him?  She  too  had  been  accustomed  to 
city  life  with  its  social  pleasures,  its  many  activities,  its  close 
association  of  friends,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  comfortable 
the  life  of  the  city  woman.  What  does  she  expect  for  herself 
and  her  children?  We  may  be  sure  that  with  the  spirit  of 
the  true  pioneer  woman  she  unfalteringly  faced  whatever  the 
future  might  hold  for  herself  and  her  family. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  little  is  recorded  of  the  wife  of 
John  Miller.  In  a  few  instances  only  is  there  any  reference 
made  to  her.  We  can  imagine  the  agony  of  mind  and  heart 
she  endured  as  her  husband  lay  languishing  in  prison,  and 
the  weariness  of  the  then  long  and  uncomfortable  voyage 
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across  the  Atlantic.  The  following  notice,  with  a  brief 
reference  to  her,  found  in  the  “City  Gazette,”  of  Charles¬ 
ton  dated  November  8,  1797,  tells  its  own  sad  story:  “Died 
on  Friday  last,  on  his  way  home  to  Pendleton  County, 
Master  Charles  Miller,  youngest  son  of  John  Miller,  esq., 
of  that  county.  His  father  entertained  a  wish  to  have  raised 
him  a  Printer,  under  the  care  of  the  publishers  of  this  paper; 
but  having  made  him  perhaps  too  much  the  child  of  nature 
and  of  independence,  he  sickened  at  the  appearance  of  arti¬ 
ficial  life,  and  sighed  for  his  dear  back  woods.  His  father 
complied  with  his  urgent  request  for  his  return  to  his  most 
beloved  mother,  his  dear  relatives,  and  most  esteemed  friends. 
On  the  second  day  of  leaving  Charleston,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  fatal  disorder,  which  in  seven  days  terminated  his 
earthly  existence.”  This  pathetic  incident  could  have  brought 
only  heartbreak  and  keen  disappointment  to  the  “beloved 
mother”  and  fond  father. 

Early  after  coming  to  Pendleton  District  John  Miller 
desired  to  resume  newspaper  work,  but  on  account  of  the 
sparsely  populated  condition  of  the  country  it  was  some  ten 
years  before  he  made  the  attempt.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
deterred  for  it  takes  more  than  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  frontier  life  to  keep  a  man  who  loves  the  smell  of  printers 
ink,  away  from  his  typestands,  and  the  love  of  his  profession 
was  strong  in  him.  The  realization  of  the  great  need  of  the 
people  for  knowledge  and  information  on  current  events 
pressed  upon  him  and  whetted  his  desire  to  begin  again  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper.  Many  stirring,  history  making 
events  were  daily  occurring  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
This  sore  need  made  him  attempt  the  almost  impossible,  the 
publication  at  the  earliest  opportunity  of  “Miller’s  Weekly 
Messenger,”  which  name  was  later  changed  to  “Pendleton 
Messenger.”  This  was  the  first  paper  published  in  upper 
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South  Carolina  and  up  to  this  time  no  paper  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  far  west  in  America. 

In  an  appendix  to  Ramsey’s  History  of  South  Carolina, 
the  preface  date  of  which  is  December  31,  1808,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  found:  “Among  the  attempts  to  diffuse 
knowledge  may  be  mentioned  a  weekly  newspaper  which  is 
very  well  conducted  and  printed  at  the  village  of  Pendleton 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  that  in  the 
frontier  district,  thirty  years  ago  possessed  by  Indians,  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  has  commenced  and  is  carried  on 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  patronage.  The  yearly  subscription 
is  two  dollars  and  a  half.” 

Maj.  Dave  U.  Sloan  in  his  book,  “The  Fogy  Days  and 
Now,”  has  the  following  to  say  of  John  Miller  and  his 
newspaper  in  Old  Pendleton.  His  information  is  not  strictly 
correct  but  is  given  in  his  own  words.  “About  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  ( the  19th)  there  came  a  man, 
a  refugee  from  England,  to  Old  Pendleton,  who  brought 
with  him  a  lot  of  type  and  printing  material  that  had  been 
used  in  London  in  publishing  the  celebrated  letters  of  Junius, 
and  this  man  John  Miller,  had  been  driven  out  of  England 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  printing  of  these 
letters. 

“Miller  started  the  first  newspaper  at  Old  Pendleton,  and 
called  it  ‘Miller’s  Weekly  Messenger,’  a  paper  12  by  14 
inches  in  size;  and  one  day  the  old  man  had  gone  to  dinner 
and  left  the  forms  ready  to  be  struck,  when  Tolliver  Lewis, 
a  young  lawyer,  stepped  into  the  office  took  an  E  out  from 
the  heading,  and  put  in  an  A  making  it  read,  ‘Miller’s 
Weakly  Messenger’  and  the  old  fellow  did  not  find  out  the 
trick  until  the  whole  issue  had  been  printed.  The  name  of 
the  paper  was  sometime  afterward  changed  to  ‘Pendleton 
Messenger,’  and  its  size  enlarged  to  14  by  16  inches,  price 
per  annum  $3.00  cash  or  $3.50  credit. 
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“The  press  used  was  one  that  General  Green  had  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  looked  like  an  old  wooden  loom, 
such  as  the  women  used  in  those  days,  and  two  buckskin 
balls  were  used  to  ink  the  type/’ 

Nothing  is  known  definitely  of  the  religious  life  and 
church  affiliations  of  John  Miller,  but  doubtless  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  charter  members  of  the  organization  which 
took  place  at  “Pendleton  old  Court  House”  in  the  year  1790, 
and  which  was  known  as  the  Hopewell  (Keowee)  Presby¬ 
terian  Society. 

The  oldest  records  of  Old  Stone  Church  contain  many 
names  of  his  descendants,  but  none  date  back  to  his  time 
or  that  of  his  son  John,  who  died  in  1826.  John  Miller  gave 
the  land  upon  which  the  “Society”  erected  a  house  of 
worship.  The  first  was  a  log  house  built  in  1790,  and 
located  two  or  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Pendleton. 
The  second,  the  historic  Old  Stone  Church  completed  in 
1802  and  used  for  a  regular  “Meeting  House”  until  1824 
when  a  framed  building  was  erected  near  the  village  of 
Pendleton,  to  which  the  congregation  for  convenience,  re¬ 
moved  their  place  of  worship. 

Although  John  Miller  gave  the  land  for  the  building  of 
the  church  no  record  of  any  deed  made  by  him  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  ever  been  found.  After  going  carefully  over 
the  records  of  the  Court  House  at  Anderson,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Maj.  Broyles  sums  up  the  following  account  as  con¬ 
taining  the  true  history  of  the  donation  of  the  land  for  “Old 
Stone  Church”: 

“The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  church  building 
stands  was  granted  to  John  Miller,  the  Printer,  in  1785. 
In  1797  the  Hopewell  Congregation,  in  the  lifetime  of  John 
Miller,  the  Printer,  with  his  full  knowledge  and  consent, 
erected  their  church  building,  and  that  they  did  so  upon  his 
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assurance  that  they  should  have  enough  of  the  land  for  their 
building  and  a  cemetery  is  an  inference  irresistable ,  other¬ 
wise  the  congregation  would  not  have  acted  as  they  did. 
This  makes  it  manifest  to  me  that  John  Miller ,  the  Printer, 
himself  donated  the  land  to  the  church.  By  his  will  he  gave 
the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  church  building  and  cemetery 
stood  to  his  two  sons,  John  and  Crosby.  From  the  erection 
of  the  church  building  in  1797  to  the  death  of  John  Miller, 
the  Printer,  in  1809,  was  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during 
which  time  the  church  building  and  cemetery  were  standing 
there  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  John  Miller, 
the  Printer,  and  these  two  sons,  John  and  Crosby  W.  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  understanding  between  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  their  father,  executed  a  title  to  the  Congregation 
for  163-4  acres,  as  they  allege  in  their  agreement  for  a  par¬ 
tition  of  the  same  between  themselves.  This,  I  am  satisfied, 
is  a  true  history  of  the  matter.” 

John  Miller  died  at  his  home  in  Pendleton  in  1809, 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  not  alone  for 
great  service  rendered  but  for  integrity  of  character  and 
high  purpose  of  soul.  Pie  had  made  his  home  in  this  com¬ 
munity  for  more  than  twenty  years,  a  man  of  culture,  re¬ 
finement,  and  unobstrusive  manner,  but  withal  a  man  of 
courage  and  deep  conviction.  Pie  came  to  an  unsettled,  un¬ 
developed  country,  he  left  a  well  organized  growing  town 
and  community,  with  churches  and  schools;  surrounded  by 
a  prosperous  agricultural  people  who  were  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  a  rich  section  of  the  state.  Pie  must  have  felt  no  little 
satisfaction  in  the  result,  some  part  of  which  he  had  helped 
to  bring  about. 

His  body  was  laid  to  rest,  beside  that  of  his  wife  in  the 
quiet  cemetery  of  “Old  Stone  Church. ’’  Although  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years  winter’s  snows  and  summer’s  suns 
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alike  have  fallen  on  his  tranquil  resting  place,  his  name  is 
still  held  in  loving  memory  by  hundreds  of  his  descendants, 
and  the  descendants  of  those  with  whom  he  lived  and  labored 
— the  noble  men  and  women  of  upper  South  Carolina. 

John  Miller  and  his  wife  had  seven  children,  born  in 
London. 

SECOND  GENERATION 

2.  John,  b.  Dec.  14,  1770. 

3.  A  daughter,  married — Edwards. 

4.  A  daughter,  married — Hutson. 

5.  Crosby  Wilkes,  b.  Dec.  21,  1778. 

6.  William. 

7.  Elizabeth. 

8.  Charles,  d.  in  early  manhood. 

The  name  of  Elizabeth  Miller  is  found  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Hopewell  (Keowee)  Congregation.  She  was  prob¬ 
ably  never  married.  Buried  at  Old  Stone  Church.  The 
names  of  three  grand  daughters  occur  in  John  Miller’s  will 
— Marion  Edwards  and  Mary  and  Ann  Hutson. 

“Inventory  and  Appraisement  of  all  the  Estate  of  John 
Miller,  deceased,  by  the  Executors  John  and  C.  W.  Miller. 


2  tables . 50 

3  chairs . 75 

1  looking  glass .  1.00 

4  iron  pots  and  skillets .  2.00 

1  tea  kettle .  1.50 

1  dutch  oven  . . 

1  lot  of  bags .  2.00 

1  pair  scales  .  1.00 

1  lot  of  iron .  3.00 

1  handsaw  .  1 .00 

1  horse  . 20.00 

1  cow  and  yearling .  10.00 
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1  lot  of  books,  map  and  trunk .  20.00 

1  bed,  3  sheets,  2  blankets  and  1  quilt....  12.00 

1  box  of  phials . 50 

1  trunk  . 1.00 

1  pair  steelyards .  1.50 

1  wire  sieve  . .  .  ,  . . 1.00 

1  plated  tumbler . 50 

1  coffee  mill  . . 

1  candle  stick,  1  jug,  and  old  pewter .  3.00 

1  bedstead . 75 

15th  of  August,  1809. 


Last  Will  and  Testament  of  John  Miller,  Printer. 

I,  John  Miller,  of  the  District  of  Pendleton,  in  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  Printer,  being  convinced  of  the  certainty 
of  death,  but  ignorant  of  the  time  at  which  it  may  happen, 
and  being  on  this  16th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  Christ,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seven,  of 
sound  mind  and  disposing  memory,  have  thought  proper  to 
sign,  seal,  declare  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  manner  and  form  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

Item  First:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  two  sons,  John 
Miller  and  Crosby  Wilkes  Miller  my  Plantation  on  the 
Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them, 
or  as  they  agree. 

Item  Second:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grand  daughter, 
Marion  Edwards,  a  tract  of  land  on  Conneros,  or  its  waters, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bear  Swamp. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  of 
my  estate,  both  real  and  personal  which  is  not  herein  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  between  my 
four  children,  to-wit:  John,  Crosby  Wilkes,  William  and 
Elizabeth,  and  my  grand  daughters,  Mary  and  Ann  Hutson, 
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after  paying  all  my  just  debts,  to  be  equally  divided  among 
them,  hereby  disannulling  and  declaring  void  all  other  wills 
and  testaments  by  me  made,  and  I  do  hereby  nominate  and 
appoint  my  two  sons,  John  and  Crosby  with  my  friend  Col. 
John  B.  Earl,  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  the  day  and  year 
above  written  in  the  presence  of : 

WM.  ROBERTSON, 

JAMES  WOOD, 

JOSEPH  B.  EARL. 

J.  MILLER  (Seal). 

The  words  “my  grand  daughters  Mary  and  Ann  Hutson” 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  interlined  in  our  presence  and  at  the  request  of  the 
testator. 

W.  B.  ROBERTSON, 
JOSEPH  B.  EARL, 

JAMES  WOOD. 

State  of  South  Carolina,  Pendleton  District, 

By  John  Harris,  Esq.,  Ordinary  of  the  District: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Captain  William  Robert¬ 
son,  who  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelist  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  doth  make  oath  and  say  that  he  saw  John 
Miller,  Printer,  sign,  seal,  publish  and  Pronounce  the  with¬ 
in  as  contained,  as  his  last  will  and  testament;  that  the  said 
John  Miller  was  then  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and 
memory  and  understanding  to  the  best  of  deponent’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  and  that. the  said  William  Robertson  did 
sign  his  name  as  a  witness  thereto  at  the  request  of  the  testa¬ 
tors  and  in  the  presence  and  at  the  same  time  declare  John 
Miller,  Jun.  and  Crosby  Miller,  Executors.  Given  under 
my  hand  this  4th  day  of  January,  1809. 
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JOHN  MILLER  II. 

John  Miller  II,  known  after  his  father’s  death  as  John 
Miller,  Sr.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the  seven 
children  of  John  Miller,  Printer,  and  his  wife.  Under  the 
head  of  “births”  recorded  in  his  old  family  Bible,  which 
interesting  memorandum  I  have  before  me,  the  first,  written 
in  his  own  elegant  graceful  style,  is  this:  “John  Miller  Sen. 
Born  in  the  city  of  London,  December  14th,  1770.”  He  was 
therefore  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  when  he  came  with  his 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  to  join  his  father  in  Charles 
Town  in  November,  1783.  After  two  years  came  the  re¬ 
moval  to  Pendleton  District,  where  the  future,  fraught  with 
happiness  and  hard  work,  beckoned  him  with  a  challenge 
which  he  unfalteringly  met. 

On  November  8,  1790,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
made  his  father’s  assistant  Clerk  of  the  Court.  The  Pendle¬ 
ton  County  Court  record  makes  note  on  that  date  “That 
John  Miller,  Jun.  was  accepted  by  the  Court  as  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  county  and  took  the  necessary  oath.” 

The  next  record  in  the  family  Bible  is  this:  “Jane  Miller 
Sen.  Born  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  22,  1772.”  And  the  next  eventful  record  reads  thus: 
“Married — By  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  Hammett,  John 
Miller,  to  Jane  Gray,  November  26th,  1791.”  About  the 
same  time  the  City  Gazette  of  Charleston  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  item:  “Married  last  Saturday  Evening — 
Mr.  John  Miller,  jun.  to  Miss  Jane  Gray.”  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  one  instance  at  least  John  Miller  made  good 
use  of  his  short  residence  in  Charleston,  and  he  was  sure  to 
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the  end  of  his  days  that  he  carried  off  a  “blue  ribbon”  prize. 
He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  Jane  Gray  was  nineteen 
when  they  married,  and  settled  in  Pendleton  at  the  old 
homestead  Mile  End  where  they  reared  a  large  family. 

Such  a  life  as  that  of  Jane  Gray  Miller  must  excite  the 
keenest  admiration  of  her  descendants.  The  mother  of  thir¬ 
teen  children,  most  of  whom  lived  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  taking  places  of  high  citizenship  in  several  different 
states. 

She  brought  to  her  new  home  the  culture  of  Charleston, 
the  then  most  cultured  city  of  the  South,  thus  adding  much 
to  the  social  life  of  Old  Pendleton  with  her  large  and  en¬ 
tertaining  family.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  John  and 
Jane  Miller  had  part  in  bringing  about  the  happy  social  con¬ 
dition  that  prevailed  then  and  afterwards  in  the  village  of 
Pendleton  and  is  so  aptly  described  by  a  writer  who  calls  it 
“The  fairest  town  in  upper  South  Carolina — A  community 
of  wealth,  intelligence,  refinement  and  religion,  and  famed 
alike  for  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  her  women  as  well  as 
for  the  high  tone  and  pluck  of  her  men.” 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  John  Miller,  Printer,  in  1809, 
John  Miller,  Sr.  assumed  the  publication  of  the  “Pendleton 
Messenger”  and  continued  to  publish  it  until  his  death 
October  3,  1826,  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  This  was  an 
epoch  of  disturbed  and  unsettled  conditions  including  one 
war,  which  furnished  an  editor  many  and  varied  topics  of 
intense  interest  for  the  information  of  his  readers,  all  of 
which  he,  no  doubt,  handled  creditably  to  himself  and  with 
profit  to  the  public.  He  must  also  have  been  engaged  in 
agriculture  as  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Farmers  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pendleton,  organized  in  1815,  and  which  is  still  in 
existence,  holding  regular  stated  meetings.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  one  in  Plpl;^c4j)lijia.^ 
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John  Miller,  Sr.  lived  to  see,  in  Pendleton  County,  much 
progress  along  all  lines  of  endeavor,  but  especially  in  edu¬ 
cational  affairs.  Pendleton  had  long  had  a  circulating 
library,  which  in  1825,  was,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
incorporated  as  the  Pendleton  Male  Academy.  The  news¬ 
paper  of  any  community  is  always  in  the  forefront  of  every 
effort  that  tends  to  the  upbuilding  and  growth  of  it,  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  all  that  led  to  the  betterment  of  the 
community,  whether  agriculturally,  educationally,  religiously, 
or  otherwise  John  Miller  Sr.  played  a  part.  There  is  no 
record  to  show  but  undoubtedly  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hopewell  Congregation  (Old  Stone  Church).  The  oldest 
records  in  existence  dated  1830,  contain  the  names  of  his 
wife  Jane  Miller,  Sr.,  and  many  of  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  No  church  record  however  is  needed  to  convince 
us  that  he  was  a  loyal  Christian  gentleman. 

We  come  now  to  another  record  in  the  old  Bible,  written 
by  another  hand:  “Died — John  Miller,  Sr.,  at  his  residence 
Mile  End,  near  Pendleton,  C.  H.,  S.  C.,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age,  Oct.  3,  1826.”  He  seems  to  have  had  a  pre¬ 
monition  of  his  death  and  had  set  his  house  in  order.  In 
making  his  will  thoughtful  solicitation  was  shown  for  his 
family  and  especially  his  young  unmarried  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Jane  Flint,  was  never  married.  Below  is  his  will. 

Last  Will  and  Testament  of  John  Miller  II. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  John  Miller,  Senior,  of 
Pendleton  District,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and 
memory  and  understanding,  and  being  weak  in  body  and 
calling  to  mind  the  uncertainty  of  life,  do  make  and  ordain 
this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  following: 

My  soul  I  recommend  to  God  who  gave  it  in  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  immortality  through  the  mediation  of  his  dear  son, 
Jesus  Christ. 
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My  body  I  desire  may  be  decently  buried  at  the  discretion 
of  my  executors  to  be  herein  after  named. 

And  as  regards  my  worldly  estate,  my  will  and  desire  is 
that  all  my  just  debts  be  paid. 

I  will,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  dearly  beloved  wife 
Jane  during  her  natural  life  all  my  real  and  personal  estate 
herein  not  otherwise  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
and  maintaining  my  younger  children  and  at  her  death  then 
to  be  equally  divided  between  my  daughters,  who  may  then 
be  unmarried,  allowing  her  to  assist  during  her  life  at  any 
time  she  may  think  proper  any  of  my  daughters  who  may  be 
married  or  sons,  as  she  may  be  able,  but  particularly  such  of 
my  daughters  as  may  be  in  need  in  such  way  and  of  such 
property  as  she  can  best  spare  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  my  executors  herein  after  named.  My  will  and  desire  is 
and  so  1  expressly  direct  that  no  sale,  transfer  or  change  or 
incumbrance  of  any  of  my  estate  be  made  by  my  dearly 
beloved  wife  but  by  the  consent  of  my  executor.  And  in 
case  my  dearly  beloved  wife  should  marry  again,  then  my  , 
will  and  desire  is  that  my  executor  shall  have  authority  to 
prevent  such  future  husband  from  spending  or  disposing  of 
my  estate.  But  I  now  have  no  fear  that  such  an  event  will 
ever  take  place  and  this  clause  is  put  in  through  caution: 
my  dearly  beloved  and  affectionate  wife  has  been  to  me  a 
help  meet  indeed  and  my  desire  is  to  render  her  comfortable 
during  her  few  remaining  days  should  her  life  be  spared, 
which  I  pray  God  to  grant.  And  should  she  remain  single 
and  have  accumulated  to  the  estate  in  her  hands,  and  should 
all  or  some  of  my  four  daughters  who  are  now  single  be  mar¬ 
ried,  I  desire  that  my  executor  assist  such  of  them  as  may 
be  married  and  in  need  of  assistance  and  as  they  marry  to 
help  them  as  much  as  they  can  conveniently  to  begin  to  keep 
house  with  such  furniture  that  can  be  spared,  *and  which 
they  may  need,  or  if  there  be  any  stock  or  other  articles  to 
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spare,  then  my  executor  be  at  full  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  to 
such  persons,  my  sons  or  daughters  as  may  need. 

To  my  sons,  Joseph,  George,  James,  and  William,  after 
my  estate  is  settled  and  debts  paid  my  desire  is  that  they 
may  each  have  a  tract  of  my  lands  west  of  the  Seneca  River 
to  be  laid  off  to  them  in  tracts  not  to  exceed  500  acres  each 
and  my  sons  to  have  choice  of  the  tracts  in  the  order  they 
are  named. 

I  have  but  little  to  give  therefore  my  dear  children  to 
whom  I  have  given  nothing  I  wish  to  express  to  them  my 
affectionate  regard  and  regret  much  that  I  am  unable  to  leave 
them  legacies  worthy  of  children  so  affectionate. 

My  will  and  desire  is  that  my  executrix  and  executor  be 
authorized  to  sell  any  part  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal  to 
pay  the  debts  and  do  hereby  request  that  they  may  carry  this 
my  last  will  into  effect  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
and  do  not  wish  to  limit  them  as  to  time  or  mode,  having 
every  confidence  in  their  integrity.  But  wish  my  debts  paid 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hereby  appoint  my  dearly  beloved  wife  my  executrix 
and  my  dear  son  Charles  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament.  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal  this  20th  day  of  August,  anno  domini  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty-six. 

J.  MILLER,  (Seal). 

The  within  last  will  and  testament  of  John  Miller,  Senior, 
Esq.,  signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  as  and  for  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  above  named  John  Miller,  who 
at  his  request  signed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto  in 
presence  of  each  other. 

MARTHA  M.  DART, 
SUSAN  DUPREE, 

JOSEPH  GRESHAM. 
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The  State  of  South  Carolina,  Pendleton  District, 

By  John  Harris,  Esq.,  Ordinary  of  said  District: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Joseph  Gresham,  who  be¬ 
ing  duly  sworn  in  the  Holy  Evangelist  of  Almighty  God 
in  due  and  solemn  form  doth  make  oath  and  say  that  he  saw 
John  Miller,  Senior,  sign  and  publish  and  pronounce  and 
declare  the  same  to  be  and  contain  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  that  he,  the  said  John  Miller,  Senior,  was  then  of 
sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory  and  understanding 
to  the  best  of  his  deponent’s  knowledge  and  belief  and  that 
he  did  sign  his  name  thereto  at  the  request  of  the  testator. 
At  the  same  time  qualified  Jane  Miller,  Executrix  and 
Charles  Miller,  Executor. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  6th  day  of  November,  1826. 

John  Harris,  O.  P.  D. 

An  inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  Estate  of 
John  Miller,  Esq.,  deceased,  appraised  by  us. 

Pendleton,  March  13,  1827. 


Pot  ware  and  five  flat  irons .  24.00 

Pot  rack  and  3  hooks  and  5  pewter  basins.  .  8.00 

1  lot  of  pails  and  tubs .  5.00 

1  do.  tinware  and  2  saws .  5.00 

2  wedges  and  3  . 4.00 

2  spears,  2  rakes  and  3  scrapes .  2.00 

2  lots  of  old  iron .  6.00 

1  cupboard  and  crockeryware .  57.00 

1  iron  chain  .  5.00 

1  set  dining  table . ’ .  20.00 

1  mahogany  do .  8.00 

2  small  pine  do .  2.00 

1  sideboard  mahogany  .  20.00 

Glassware  and  .  20.00 
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1  clock .  20.00 

4  prs.  candlesticks,  snuffers  and  tray .  5.00 

1  tin  cannister  and  2  tin  trunks .  3.00 

3  pr.  andirons  and  3  pr.  shovels  and  tongs.  .  6.00 

1  lot  of  books .  30.00 

12  Windsor  chairs .  12.00 

12  split  bottom  do .  6.00 

1  map  on  rollers .  3.00 

3  looking  glasses .  4.50 

1  bureau  .  16.00 

1  bedstead  and  bed  furniture .  35.00 

1  lot  spun  yarn  .  6.00 

3  trunks  .  7.00 

2  wheels  and  3  prs.  cards .  5.00 

1  biscuit  board  .  1.00 

1  lot  stone  ware .  10.00 

1  knife  box,  knives  and  forks .  5.00 

1  box  candles .  3.00 

1  bedstead  bed  and  furniture .  25.00 

4  prs.  sheets  . . .  12.00 

3  counterpanes  .  12.00 

5  coverlets  .  10.00 

1  pr.  valance  and  curtains .  14.00 

5  table  cloths  and  doilies .  15.00 

4  beds,  bedstead  and  furniture .  80.00 

1  small  bedstead  and  furniture .  15.00 

1  rifle,  2  shotguns  and  a  musket .  25.00 

1  barrel  and  a  half  of  flour .  10.00 

14  empty  bottles  .  1.75 

15  geese  and  turkeys  and  12  ducks .  11.00 

1  negro  aged  2  years . 100.00 

150  lbs.  brown  soap .  9.00 

3  boxes  old  iron .  6.00 

2  rones  and  buckets .  3.00 
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2  bee  gums  . 

3  pr.  sheep  shears . 

2  kettles  and  1  morter . 

2  pr.  steelyards . 

1  wa,gon  and  tackle  . 

6  axes  and  2  saddles  . . 

8  plows  and  1  harrow . 

2  pr.  plow  gears . 

1  cart  and  harness  . 

4  bridles  . 

1  hay  horse . . 

1  gray  mare  . 

1  bay  colt  2  years  old . 

1  small  colt  . 

1  cutting  knife  and  half  bushel  measure.. 

40  bushels  of  cleaned  oats . 

5,000  lbs.  fodder . 

1  lot  peas  and  pea  vines . 

1  lot  of  straw . 

550  ft.  of  plank . 

1  lot  of  shucks . 

450  bu.  corn  . 

4  yearlings  . 

1  riding  chain . 

3  calves  . 

3  steers  . 

3  cows  and  a  bell . 

20  head  of  sheep  . 

3  scythes  and  cradle  . 

2,500  lbs.  cotton . 

2  grind  stones  . . 

8  head  of  hogs  . 


2.00 
1.00 
6.00 
3.00 
30.00 
.  12.00 
6.50 
4.00 
8.00 
3.25 
25.00 
45.00 
30.00 
20.00 
2.00 
16.00 
25.00 
30.00 
5.00 
6.75 
5.00 
225.00 
12.00 
35.00 
5.00 
1 6.00 
30.00 
32.00 
7.00 
50.00 
4.00 
20.00 


Total 


$1,449.25 
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We  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  apprais- 
ment  of  the  chattels  exhibited  to  us. 

CHARLES  M.  REESE, 
DAVID  CHERRY, 

CROSBY  W.  MILLER. 

Jane  Gray,  the  wife  of  John  Miller  II,  survived  him 
many  years,  passing  away  June  29,  1853,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years.  They  test  side  by  side,  with  many  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  at  Old  Stone  Church. 

John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller  had  thirteen  children. 

THIRD  GENERATION 

9  Elizabeth — born  September  10,  1792;  died  1872. 

10  John — born  April  15,  1794;  died  1876. 

11  William — born  July  16,  1796. 

12  Charles — born  September  7,  1798. 

13  James — born  October  8,  1800. 

14  George — born  March  28,  1802. 

15  Jane  Flint,  b.  March  5,  1804. 

16  Crosby — born  September  27,  1806;  died  in  in¬ 

fancy. 

17  Joseph  Flint — born  March  22,  1808. 

18  Richard  Muncreef — born  September  1,  1810;  died 

in  infancy. 

19  Ann  Richardson — born  February  6,  1812;  died 

1851. 

20  Charlotte — born  March  14,  1814;  died  1886. 

21  Martha — born  May  4,  1816;  died  1887. 

9 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller,  was 
born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  Sept.  10,  1792.  Her  marriage 
is  recorded  in  these  words — “On  the  31st  of  March,  1817, 
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By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Brown — Major  Elam  Sharpe,  to 
Elizabeth  Miller,  eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Miller, 
at  Mile  End  near  Pendleton  C.  H.  S.  C.”  At  their  Home¬ 
stead,  Turkey  Hill  near  Pendleton  Court  House,  to  Elam 
and  Elizabeth  Sharpe  nine  children  were  born. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

22  William  Oscar — born  December  10,  1817. 

23  Jane  Elvira — born  September  11,  1819;  died  Au¬ 

gust  18,  1820. 

24  Elam,  Jr. — born  May  10,  1821. 

25  Elizabeth  Catherine — born  August  7,  1823. 

26  Marcus  La  Fayette — born  November  5,  1824. 

27  Edwin. 

28  Janett  I. 

29  Charlotte. 

30  John  F. 

Jane  Elvira,  Charlotte,  Janett  I.  and  John  F.,  died  in 
childhood  and  are  buried  on  the  Miller  lot  in  Old  Stone 
Church  Cemetery.  Both  Elam  Sharpe,  Sr.  and  Elam,  Jr. 
were  elders  of  Hopewell  (Keowee)  Congregation.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Miller  Sharpe  died  Jan.  7,  1872.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Maj.  Elam  Sharpe  are  buried  at  Old  Stone  Church. 
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10 

JOHN  MILLER,  III. 

John  Miller,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller,  was 
born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  April  16,  1794.  He,  like  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him,  was  a  printer.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  set  the  type  of  the  Pendleton 
Messenger.  There  is  no  record  to  show  that  he  did  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  His  work  seems  to  have  been  mechanical 
and  he  was  noted  for  the  painstaking  care  and  fine  finish  of 
his  work.  Any  task  performed  by  him  was  well  done.  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  agriculture,  owning  and 
living  upon  a  tract  of  land  that  was  a  part  of  the  original 
land  grant  received  by  his  grandfather  John  Miller,  Printer, 
from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  cultured,  re¬ 
fined  man  possessing  the  upstanding  qualities  of  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.  On  the  5th  Sabbath  of  December,  1832,  he  united  with 
the  Hopewell  Congregation  at  a  meeting  of  the  session  held 
in  the  Male  Academy  at  Pendleton.  He  was  a  mature  man 
when  he  took  this  step  and  doubtless  he  faithfully  kept  the 
covenant  relations  thus  deliberately  and  with  forethought 
entered  into.  The  record  of  his  marriage  in  his  father’s  old 
Bible  and  apparently  in  his  own  hand  writing  reads  thus: 
“At  Warren  Stag,  on  23  Mile  Creek,  by  Rev.  James  Hill- 
house,  on  the  23rd  day  of  October,  1818 — John  Miller, 
Junior,  to  Lydia  Ann  Perdrue,  of  St.  James  Santee.”  Theirs 
was  a  beautiful  and  happy  marriage  which  lengthened  out 
over  44  years  of  loving,  devoted  companionship.  Lydia  Ann 
Perdrue  was  born  in  St.  James  Parish,  Santee,  S.  C.,  in 
1796.  The  story  goes  that  her  parents  were  murdered  by 
their  own  negro  slaves.  At  any  rate  she  was  early  orphaned 
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and  was  adopted  by  her  cousin,  Col.  Samuel  Fenner  Warren, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  patriot.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Fenner  and  Elizabeth  Perdrue  Warren,  and 
was  born  in  St.  James  Parish,  Santee,  S.  C.,  in  1761.  He 
spent  a  few  of  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  school  in  England 
under  the  care  of  his  Uncle,  John  Warren,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  but  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  he  returned  to  South  Carolina.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  was  a  Captain  of  S.  C.  Line,  Continental  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  in  leading  his  command  he  received  a  wound 
which  resulted  in  the  amputation  of  his  leg  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

However,  he  continued  to  perform  staff  duties  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Afterwards  he  served  long  in  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  was  President  of  the 
Senate  for  four  years  and  was  offered  the  appointment  of 
Governor,  which  he  declined.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  he  removed  to  Pendleton  District  and  made  his  home 
there  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  As  his  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter,  Lydia  Ann  Perdrue  was  tenderly  reared  and  carefully 
educated.  After  her  marriage  to  John  Miller,  Jr.,  Col. 
Warren  made  his  home  with  them  and  was  devotedly  at¬ 
tended  and  loved  by  all.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  last  day 
of  December,  1841,  and  was  buried  at  Echaw,  Chapel  of 
Ease,  St.  James  Parish,  Santee,  S.  C.,  near  where  he  was 
born. 

The  homestead,  Poverty  Flat,  of  John  and  Lydia  Ann 
Miller,  was  located  near  Old  Stone  Church.  It  was  a 
home  of  generous,  open  hospitality,  and  the  pure  delight  of 
it  has  come  down  through  the  years,  and  today  is  a  blessed 
abiding  memory  in  the  hearts  of  their  few  surviving  grand¬ 
children. 

Lydia  Ann  Miller  died  August  2,  1862,  at  the  age  of  66 
years.  After  her  death  her  husband  moved  into  the  village 
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of  Pendleton  where  he  lived,  until  feeble  from  age,  when 
he  was  removed  to  the  home  of  his  son,  Dr.  Thaddeus 
Miller,  of  Bachelor’s  Retreat,  where  he  spent  the  last  days 
of  his  life,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Miller  and  his  gentle 
devoted  wife.  There  he  died  suddenly  January  25,  1876. 
John  and  Lydia  Ann  Miller  had  six  children.  We  quote 
the  exact  words  of  the  family  record: 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

31 

“Samuel  Fenner  Warren  Miller,  son  of  John  Miller, 
Jun.  and  Lydia  Ann  Miller,  born  at  Mile  End,  near  Pen¬ 
dleton  C.  H.,  S.  C.,  September  25,  1819.” 

32 

“Sarah  Jerman  Miller,  born  at  Hobsonville,  in  Pendle¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  June  29,  1822,  daughter  of  John  Miller  and 
Lydia  Ann  Miller.” 

33 

“Thaddeus  Sabieski  Miller,  son  of  John  Miller,  Jun.  and 
Lydia  Ann  Miller,  born  at  Hobsonville  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1 824/’ 

34 

“Mary  Elizabeth  Dupre,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia 
Ann  Miller,  was  born  on  Monday,  August  14,  1826.  Died 
October  16,  1828.” 

35 

“Martha  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  Ann  Miller, 
was  born  on  Saturday,  December  27,  1828.  Died  August 
27,  1829.” 
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36 

“Ann  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  Ann  Miller, 
was  born  Saturday,  October  13,  1832.” 


31 

Samuel  Fenner  Warren,  son  of  John  and  Lydia  Miller, 
was  never  married.  He  lived  near  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  where 
he  died  June  6,  1903,  and  was  buried  at  Old  Stone  Church. 
He  was  a  brave  Confederate  soldier  and  lived  to  be  quite 
a  veteran. 


32 

Sarah  Jerman,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  Ann  Miller, 
was  married  on  Thursday  evening,  May  4,  1843,  to  Patrick 
James  Miller,  by  Rev.  William  G.  Mullinax.  Patrick 
James  and  Sarah  Jerman  Miller  had  five  children. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

37  Julia  Myrtle — born  March  28,  1844. 

38  Eugenia  Blanche — born  March  3,  1846. 

39  James  Carlisle — born  April  28,  1848. 

40  John  Clarence  Calhoun — born  May  15,  1850. 

41  Sarah  Elizabeth — born  February  25,  1854. 

37 

Julia  Myrtle,  daughter  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller,  was  married  to  Alexander  Evans  Brown, 
by  Rev.  Fletcher  Smith,  September  28,  1865. 

38 

Eugenia  Blanche,  daughter  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller,  was  married  to  H.  Cater  Todd,  by  Rev. 
Fletcher  Smith,  December  30,  1868. 
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39 

James  Carlisle,  son  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah  Jerman 
Miller,  married  Anna  Augusta  Steel,  March  7,  1872. 

40 

John  Clarence  Calhoun,  son  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Susan  A.  Holding, 
January  22,  1874,  and  the  second  time  to  Florence  Mc¬ 
Whorter,  August  19,  1886. 

41 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller,  was  married  to  Montraville  Aristo  Paxton, 
February  7,  1877. 

Further  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Patrick  James  and 
Sarah  Jerman  Miller  will  be  found  in  Part  Two,  Page  167. 


33 

Thaddeus  Sobieski,  second  son  of  John  and  Lydia  Ann 
Miller,  was  born  at  the  homestead  Hobsonville,  near  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  September  10,  1824.  His  wife,  Henrietta 
Dupre  Dart,  was  born  September  25,  1831.  They  were 
married  by  Rev.  Z.  W.  Barnes,  April  15,  1856. 

Below  is  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Thaddeus  Miller  by 
M  rs.  Julia  Miller  Brown,  a  devoted  niece,  written  at  the 
time  of  his  death  which  is  more  appropriate  than  anything 
that  could  be  written  at  this  date. 

“The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Dr.  Thaddeus  Sobieski  Miller, 
was  born  near  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  died  at  Bachelors 
Retreat,  S.  C.,  July  15,  1878,  of  brain  fever.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  John  and  Lydia  A.  Miller.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Perdrue,  was  a  near  relative  and 
adopted  daughter  of  Col.  Samuel  Warren  of  Revolutionary 
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fame.  His  father  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Miller, 
Printer,  who  came  from  England  to  America  in  1783. 

“Early  in  life  he  determined  not  to  base  his  merit  upon 
that  of  his  worthy  ancestors,  but  to  be  honored  and  loved 
for  his  own  worth.  Firmness  of  character  was  one  of  his 
chief  virtues  and  for  him  to  will,  was  to  do.  The  first 
step  towards  living  the  useful  noble  life  lie  had  resolved 
upon  was  to  unite  with  the  Methodist  Church  at  Pendleton 
in  his  eighteenth  year.  Pie  became  a  Methodist  from  choice 
and  principle,  as  his  father  was  a  Presbyterian  and  his 
mother  an  Episcopalian.  In  all  the  temptations  of  after 
life  he  remained  true  to  the  church  of  his  choice  and  her 
discipline,  and  liberally  helped  to  maintain  her  institutions. 

“The  next  step  was  to  obtain  a  thorough  education.  This 
he  accomplished,  first  by  fitting  himself  to  enter  what  was 
then  known  as  the  ‘Arsenal,’  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  There  he 
remained  four  years,  rapidly  advancing  in  his  studies,  and 
winning  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  preceptors  and  fellow 
students,  by  his  gentlemanly  deportment  and  stainless  record. 
After  this,  determining  to  be  a  physician,  he  went  to 
Charleston,  where  in  the  same  praiseworthy  manner  he 
pursued  his  medical  studies  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  graduated,  bearing  off  the  honors  of  his  class. 

“After  completing  his  medical  studies,  he  located  at  Bache¬ 
lors  Retreat,  S.  C.,  where  he  soon  obtained  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice,  and  became  well  known  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  skillful  physician.  There  he  resided  until  his 
death. 

“He  was  married  April  15,  1856,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Dupre 
Dart,  who  for  seven  years  had  been  his  affianced  bride. 
Years  before  he  had  decided  not  to  marry  until  he  had 
completed  his  education  and  procured  a  comfortable  home 
for  his  wife.  As  a  husband  he  verified  the  constancy  of 
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the  lover  and  spared  no  effort  to  add  to  her  comfort  and 
pleasure.  She  never  knew  a  care  from  which  he  could 
shield  her,  and  to  her  he  looked  for  the  sunshine  of  his  life. 

“In  the  community  where  he  passed  the  last  twenty-odd 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  noted  as  a  man  of  such  integrity 
that  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  he  would  keep 
it  though  he  suffered  by  it.  Such  was  his  scorn  of  ostenta¬ 
tion  that  he  never  contributed  publicly  to  any  cause,  but 
was  ever  ready  to  give  privately — yet  he  delighted  in  giving 
in  such  a  way  that  the  recipients  of  his  favors  hardly  knew 
from  whence  they  came.  He  was  reticent  to  a  fault  in 
regard  to  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  heart,  they  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  deeds  not  in  words.  He  never  forgot  a  friend 
and  was  ever  ready  to  requite  friendship.  All  who  ever 
shared  his  hospitality  will  remember  him  as  a  host,  with  a 
dignified  but  courteous  manner,  whose  witty  and  genial  con¬ 
versation  made  the  hours  pass  swiftly.” 

Theirs  was  a  typical  Southern  home  and  many  were  those 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
of  Bachelors  Retreat.  She  survived  him  only  a  few  years, 
passing  away  oil  July  14,  1884.  Of  this  union  nine  children 
were  born. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

42  Florence — born  July  10,  1857.  died  June  25,  1858. 

43  Clifton  Howard — born  December  25,  1858. 

44  Lula — born  November  2,  1860. 

45  Lynch  Dart — born  September  26,  1863;  died  Oc¬ 

tober  19,  1863. 

46  Clarence  Eugene — born  May  6,  1865. 

47  Cecil — born  October  17,  1867;  died  October  19, 
1867. 

Motte — born  February  20,  1869;  died  March  31, 
1869. 
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49  Howard — born  December  20,  1871. 

50  Victor  Cheswick — born  July  24,  1874. 

43 

Clifton  Howard,  oldest  son  of  Thaddeus  Sobieski  and 
Henrietta  Dart  Miller,  married  Alice  Johns.  To  them 
eleven  children  were  born. 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

51  Henrietta  Irene — born  June  25,  1882. 

52  Thaddeus  Samuel — born  September  27,  1883;  died 

March  10,  1916. 

53 — Tannie  Lee — born  January  22,  1885;  died  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1890. 

54  Hugh  Morris — born  February  4,  1887;  died  Jan¬ 

uary  25,  1890. 

55  Clifton  Burt — born  April  20,  1888;  died  October 

27,  1897. 

56  Annie  Belle — born  October  2,  1890. 

57  DeWitt  John — born  November  13,  1893. 

58  Allie  Louise — born  August  5,  1895;  died  Novem¬ 

ber  23,  1913. 

59  Pauline  Elizabeth — born  October  22,  1897. 

60  Victoria — born  October  28,  1899. 

61  Alice — born  September  28,  1902. 

51 

Henrietta  Irene,  daughter  of  Clifton  Howard  and  Alice 
Johns  Miller,  was  married  to  John  D.  Laslie,  July  25,  1917. 

52 

Thaddeus  Samuel,  son  of  Clifton  Howard  and  Alice 
Johns  Miller,  married  Lillian  Simpson,  April  1,  1906.  They 
have  three  children. 
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62  Henry. 

63  Catherine. 

64  Louise. 

56 

Annie  Belle,  daughter  of  Howard  Clifton  and  Alice 
Johns  Miller,  was  married  to  Henry  Rutledge  Zimmerman, 
July  28,  1910.  They  have  two  children. 

65  Clifford. 

66  Kenneth. 

57 

DeWitte  John,  son  of  Howard  Clifton  and  Alice  Johns 
Miller,  married  Dorothy  Crenshaw,  August  14,  1924.  They 
have  one  child. 

68  Betty  Jo. 

59 

Pauline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Howard  Clifton  and 
Alice  Johns  Miller,  was  married  to  Harold  Sullivan  Norris, 
June  27,  1921.  They  have  one  child. 

67  Celeste. 

44 

Lula,  daughter  of  Thaddeus  Sobieski  and  Henrietta  Dart 
Miller,  was  married  to  Edward  Ebenezer  Verner  at 
Bachelors  Retreat,  on  September  28,  1881,  by  Rev.  William 
McWhorter.  They  have  eight  children. 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

69  Charles  Luke — born  January  22,  1883. 

70  Henrietta  Dart — born  March  15,  1886. 

71  Pearl  Clementine — born  August  27,  1888. 

72  Lynda  Belle — born  March  31,  1891. 
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73  Edward  Ebenezer — born  August  15,  1893. 

74  Grace  Elizabeth — born  January  24,  1895. 

75  Marion — born  January  24,  1899;  died  July  11, 

1913. 

76  John  Victor — born  May  2,  1902. 

70 

Henrietta  Dart,  daughter  of  Lula  Miller  and  Edward 
Ebenezer  Verner,  was  married  to  Furman  Hughes  Burns, 
May  18,  1910. 

71 

Pearl  Clemintine,  daughter  of  Lula  Miller  and  Edward 
Ebenezer  Verner,  was  married  to  Morris  Shanklin,  April 
9,  1916.  They  have  one  child. 

77  Sarah  Elizabeth — born  April  9,  1917. 

72 

Lynda  Belle,  daughter  of  Lula  Miller  and  Edward 
Ebenezer  Verner,  was  married  to  Dean  Davis,  May  1,  1918. 
They  have  one  child. 

78  Ebenezer  Dean — born  June  20,  1923. 

74 

Grace  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lula  Miller  and  Edward 
Ebenezer  Verner,  was  married  to  Herbert  Stroud,  January 
6,  1923. 

46 

Clarence  Eugene  Miller,  of  Lavonia,  Ga.,  son  of 
Thaddeus  Sobieski  and  Henrietta  Dart  Miller,  married 
Georgia  Herron,  September  15,  1886.  They  have  nine 
children. 
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SIXTH  GENERATION 

79  Lula — born  June  13,  1887. 

80  John  Esker — born  October  24,  1890. 

81  Henrietta  Myrtle — born  February  11,  1892. 

82  Daisy  Eleanor — born  June  22,  1894. 

83  Lillie  Doyle — born  December  30,  1895. 

84  Edna  Eugene — born  October  2,  1899;  died  July 
26,  1900. 

85  Rosa  Belle — born  September  4,  1902. 

86  Clarence  Milford — born  July  21,  1904. 

87  Georgia  Claris — born  July  3,  1908. 

79 

Lula,  daughter  of  Clarence  Eugene  and  Georgia  Herron 
Miller,  was  married  to  C.  G.  Vaughn,  September  18,  1907. 
They  have  four  children. 

88  John  Howard — born  May,  1909. 

89  Roy  Herron — born  March  29,  1913. 

90  Robert  Eugene — born  September  19,  1915. 

91  George  Henry — born  November  7,  1925. 

80 

John  Esker,  son  of  Clarence  Eugene  and  Georgia  Herron 
Miller,  married  Lula  Maxwell,  June  24,  1917.  They  have 
four  children. 

92  Charles  Addington — born  July  24,  1918. 

93  Sarah  Elizabeth — born  February  9,  1920. 

94  Elsie  Myrtle — born  October  12,  1921. 

95  John  Esker,  Jr. — born  December  29,  1923. 

82 

Daisy  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Clarence  Eugene  and  Georgia 
Herron  Miller,  was  married  to  Henry  D.  Fincher,  June 
20,  1923. 
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Victor  Cheswick,  son  of  Thaddeus  Sobieski  and  Henrietta 
Dart  Miller,  married  Edna  Maud  Robertson,  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  famous  Revolutionary  soldier,  Horseshoe 
(James)  Robertson,  whose  military  title  was  “Capt.  Horse¬ 
shoe.”  He  lived  for  many  years  in  Pendleton  District  and 
only  a  few  years  ago  his  home  was  still  standing.  Well 
known  as  Horseshoe  Robertson,  he  earned  a  just  fame  in 
the  war  for  independence  in  which  he  was  eminent  in  cour¬ 
age,  patriotism  and  suffering.  Victor  and  Edna  Robertson 
Miller  have  two  children. 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

96  John  Samuel. 

97  Laura  Dart. 


36 

Ann  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia 
Ann  Miller,  was  born  near  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  October  13, 
1832.  She  married  Warren  Dillard.  In  the  prime  of  life 
she  was  stricken  with  an  incurable  malady  and  passed  away 
at  about  the  age  of  40  years.  Ann  Elizabeth  Miller  and 
Warren  Dillard  had  five  children. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

98  John. 

99  Walter. 

100  Warren,  Jr. 

101  Mark. 

102  Lydia  Ann — died  in  infancy. 
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11 

WILLIAM  MILLER 

William,  second  son  of  John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  16,  1796.  He  was  reared 
in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C.  The  following  is  the  record 
of  his  marriage  from  the  old  family  Bible,  written  in  his 
father’s  beautiful  style — “On  the  16th  of  September,  1819, 
by  Joseph  Grisham,  Esq.  William  Miller,  son  of  John  and 
Jane,  to  Rebecca  McGuffin,  daughter  of  William  McGuffin, 
of  Pendleton  District.’’  The  oldest  record  of  the  Hopewell 
(Keowee)  Congregation,  found  in  “Old  Stone  Church’’ 
book  shows  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  church,  and  that 
on  “Friday  night  following  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1832,  his  wife  was  baptized  and  received  into  the 
church,  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  December  William 
Miller,  a  member  of  the  church,  had  his  children  baptized, 
numbering  six.”  William  and  Rebecca  McGuffin  Miller 
removed  about  1835  to  Talladega,  Ala.,  where  Rebecca 
Miller  died  and  was  buried  with  her  infant  son,  Felix,  in 
the  Talladega  cemetery.  They  had  nine  children. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

103  Emaline — born  April  25,  1820. 

104  John  Overton — born  May  5,  1822. 

105  Susan  Mildred — born  September,  1824. 

106  Milton  Reese — born  March  1,  1827. 

107  William  Warren — born  September  27,  1829. 

108  Mathew  Cater — born  August  7,  1832. 

109  Mary  Ann — died  in  young  womanhood. 

110  Charlotte — born  September  9,  1834. 
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111  Edwin  W. 

112  Felix — died  in  infancy. 

103 

Emaline,  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  McGuffin 
Miller,  was  born  at  the  homestead,  Homini  Corner,  near 
Pendleton,  S.  C.  She  married  Charles  Carpenter,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  they  have  many  descendants  in  Talladega  County 
in  that  state. 

104 

John  Overton,  son  of  William  and  Rebecca  McGuffin 
Miller,  was  born  at  Coneross,  Pendleton  District,  S.  C., 
and  married  Sarah  Givens,  of  Alabama. 

105 

Susan  Mildred,  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  Mc¬ 
Guffin  Miller,  was  born  at  Hopewell,  Pendleton  District, 
S.  C.,  and  married  Gibson  Thomas,  of  Alabama.  No 
children. 

106 

Milton  Reese,  son  of  William  and  Rebecca  McGuffin 
Miller,  married  in  Alabama  (name  of  wife  unknown),  and 
has  descendants  in  that  state. 

107-108 

William  Warren  and  Mathew  Cater,  sons  of  William 
and  Rebecca  McGuffin  Miller,  were  born  in  Pendleton 
District,  S.  C.  Whether  they  died  in  childhood  or  re¬ 
moved  with  their  parents  to  Alabama  is  uncertain. 

110 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  McGuffin 
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Miller,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  removed  with 
her  parents  to  Alabama  where  she  married  John  T.  Adams, 
a  native  of  Winchester,  Tenn.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
Company  Y,  31st  Alabama  Infantry.  A  most  gallant  Con¬ 
federate  soldier.  Charlotte  Miller  Adams  died  in  Talladega, 
May  9,  1899,  and  her  husband,  John  T.  Adams,  died  No¬ 
vember  13,  1906.  They  had  six  children. 

Ill 

Edwin  W.,  son  of  William  and  Rebecca  McGuffin 
Miller,  married  Louise  Warren.  They  had  two  children. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Rebecca,  William  Miller 
married  Nancy  Bright.  Of  this  marriage  three  children 
were  born. 

113  George. 

114  James. 

115  Ellen. 

William  Miller  died  and  was  buried  with  his  second 
wife  at  “The  Cove,”  five  miles  north  of  Talladega,  Ala. 
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CHARLES  MILLER 

Charles,  third  son  of  John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  September  7,  1798.  He  was 
reared  and  married  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C.  The  record 
of  his  marriage  is  that:  “On  the  9th  of  November,  1824, 
by  the  Rev.  Anthony  W.  Ross,  Charles  Miller,  son  of 
John  and  Jane,  to  Rebecca  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hamilton.  (A  portrait  of  Rev.  Anthony  W.  Ross  hangs 
at  present  in  Old  Stone  Church). 

Charles  and  Rebecca  Miller  were  members  of  the  Hope- 
well  (Keowee)  Congregation.  In  the  sessional  records  of 
the  Old  Stone  Church  book  we  find  this  note:  “Third  Sab¬ 
bath,  January,  1833,  Charles  Miller  applied  for  baptism 
for  his  son,  Thos.  Hamilton,  which  was  granted.”  Also 
in  a  list  of  the  members  is  this  memorandum:  “Charles 
Miller  &  Lady  moved.”  It  appears  that  rather  early  in 
their  married  life  they  removed  to  Talladega,  Ala.  There 
they  lived  for  a  few  years,  and  Charles  Miller  was  one  of 
the  first  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Talladega. 
Later  he  went  to  Memphis,  Term.,  where  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life. 

On  February  25,  1844,  he,  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
were  received  into  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  July  12th,  he  was 
elected  a  Ruling  Elder.  It  is  very  evident  that  Charles 
Miller  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  fine  qualities.  From 
among  six  sons  his  father  selected  him  as  executor  of  his 
will.  While  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  George,  in  Talladega, 
Ala.,  he  died  September  2,  1864,  and  was  buried  there. 
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Charles  and  Rebecca  Hamilton  Miller  had  six  children. 
H  is  father’s  family  Bible  contains  the  following  record: 
“Harriet  Newell,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Rebecca  Miller, 
born  at  Harmony  Hall,  Pendleton  District,  August  26, 
1825.” 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

116  Harriet  Newell. 

117  Charlotte. 

118  Bunyan. 

119  Rebecca. 

120  Hamilton. 

121  Ann. 


; 
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13 

JAMES  MILLER 

James,  fourth  son  of  John  and  Jane  Miller,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  October  8,  1800.  Nothing  has  been 
learned  of  his  family,  who  he  married  or  anything  con¬ 
cerning  his  descendants.  Only  the  fact  that  he  married 
and  moved  to  Alabama  and  settled  in  Randolph,  now  Cle- 
burn  County. 
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14 

GEORGE  MILLER 

George,  fifth  son  of  John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  28,  1802.  His  marriage 
record  appears  in  the  usual  quaint  style.  “On  the  third  of 
March,  1825,  by  Rev.  Anthony  W.  Ross,  George  Miller, 
son  of  John  and  Jane,  to  Cynthia  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hamilton.”  George  and  Charles  Miller  married 
sisters,  Cynthia  and  Rebecca  Hamilton.  Cynthia  Miller 
was  the  eleventh  and  youngest  child  of  Thomas  and  Ann 
Kennedy  Hamilton,  and  was  born  in  Pendleton  District, 
S.  C.,  March  27,  1802.  Died  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  22, 
1846.  Her  father,  Thomas  Hamilton,  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier. 

George  and  Cynthia  Miller  lived  for  a  few  years  after 
their  marriage  near  Old  Pendleton.  From  there  they  went 
to  Georgia.  In  the  “Old  Stone  Church”  book  we  find  in 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Hopewell  (Keowee)  Congrega¬ 
tion,  date  1830,  “Geo.  Miller  &  Lady  moved,”  and  the 
sessional  record  of  January  1,  1833,  has  the  following 
memorandum:  “Mr.  George  Miller  and  wife  dismissed  hav¬ 
ing  removed  to  Georgia.”  Evidently  they  spent  only  a 
short  time  in  Georgia,  moving  on  to  Talladega,  Ala.  In  the 
fall  of  1844  George  Miller  made  another  move,  going  this 
time  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  his  brother,  Charles,  lived. 
The  names  of  George  and  Cynthia  Miller,  with  that  of 
their  daughters,  Mary  E.  and  Matilda  W.,  are  found 
among  the  number  of  those  who  united  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Memphis,  November  10,  1845.  On 
June  22,  1846,  Cynthia  Miller  died  and  was  buried  in 


. 
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old  Winchester  cemetery  in  Memphis.  Her  grave  is  near 
the  front  of  the  caretaker’s  lodge  and  is  marked  by  an  up¬ 
right  slab.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  George  Miller 
removed  to  Eldorado,  Ark.,  then  back  to  Pendleton,  S.  C., 
and  again  to  Talladega,  Ala.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  the  meantime  he  had  married  Susan  Dupree, 
who  died  in  Talladega,  October  8,  1869.  Later  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Amanda  L.  Orr,  of  Livingston,  Ala.,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him  and  moved  to  Georgia.  His  death  occurred  in 
Talladega,  Ala.,  August,  1873.  George  and  Cynthia  Ham¬ 
ilton  Miller  had  six  children. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

122  Susan  Story — born  February  28,  1826;  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1827. 

123  Mary  Elizabeth — born  April  28,  1828. 

124  Matilda  Walker — born  August  30,  1830. 

125  Myra  Lewis — born  April  10,  1833. 

126  George  Knox — born  December  30,  1836. 

127  Cynthia  Rutilia — born  July  29,  1843. 


123 

Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  and  Cynthia  Ham¬ 
ilton  Miller,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.  On  October 
24,  1849,  she  was  married  to  William  Robert  Cowser,  by 
the  Rev.  Absolem  Fortenberry,  in  Union  County,  Ark.,  and 
died  in  Bryan,  Texas,  May  7,  1883.  William  Robert 
Cowser  died  August  12,  1888.  Of  this  marriage  five  chil¬ 
dren  were  born. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

128  William  Richard — born  August  11,  1850. 

129  Eliza  Alabama — born  September  16,  1852. 

130  Albert  Rust — born  August  29,  1854. 
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131  Mary  Rebecca — born  September  29,  1860;  died 
October  13,  1866. 

132  James  Knox — born  January  17,  1864. 

128 

William  Richard,  son  of  William  Robert  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Miller  Cowser,  was  born  in  Union  County,  Ark., 
and  died  in  Texas,  June  11,  1880.  Unmarried. 

129 

Eliza  Alabama,  daughter  of  William  Robert  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Miller  Cowser,  married  Thomas  William  Grif¬ 
fiths,  November  9,  1871.  Thomas  William  Griffiths  was 
born  in  Birmingham,  England,  July  11,  1848,  and  died  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  December  13,  1913. 

To  Thomas  William  and  Eliza  Alabama  Cowser  Griffiths 
eleven  children  were  born. 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

133  Carrie  Cowser — born  August  18,  1872. 

134  Emma — born  July  18,  1876;  died  May  29,  1877. 

135  Mary — born  November  20,  1878;  died  May  21, 
1882. 

136  Robert — born  September  6,  1880;  died  June  23, 
1881. 

137  Thomas  William,  Jr.' — born  May  25,  1882. 

138  Loula  McQueen — born  January  20,  1884. 

139  Albert  Cowser — born  October  23,  1885;  died 
March  6,  1887. 

140  Ida  May — born  May  22,  1887. 

141  Roberta  Ella — born  March  13,  1889. 

142  Eliza  Alabama — born  June  21,  1892. 

143  George  Miller — born  November  30,  1894. 
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133 

Carrie  Cowser,  daughter  of  Thomas  William  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Cowser  Griffiths,  was  married  to  Robert  Watkins 
Carnes,  August  9,  1883.  He  died  in  Dallas,  Texas,  March 
1,  1926.  Of  this  marriage  four  children  were  born. 

144  Robert  Watkins,  Jr. — born  April  25,  1894;  died 
December  17,  1900. 

145  Helen — born  November  1,  1895. 

146  Griffiths — born  July  30,  1897. 

147  Albert — born  December  12,  1907. 

145 

Helen,  daughter  of  Robert  Watkins  and  Carrie  Griffiths 
Carnes,  was  married  November  16,  1926,  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
to  Victor  H.  McLain,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

146 

Griffiths,  son  of  Robert  and  Carrie  Griffiths  Carnes, 
married  Irene  Cullum,  April  18,  1923. 

137 

Thomas  William,  Jr.,  son  of  Thomas  William  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Cowser  Griffiths,  married  Eva  Dermine  Lavino,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  24,  1909.  Two  children. 

148  Evelyn — born  February  24,  1910. 

149  Thomas  William  III — born  January  12,  1912. 

138 

Loula  McQueen,  daughter  of  Thomas  William  and 
Alabama  Cowser  Griffiths,  was  married  May  4,  1904,  to 
Frank  Mitchel  Gray,  Dallas,  Tex.  Two  children. 

150  Loula  May — born  January  3,  1905. 

151  Frank  Mitchel,  Jr. — born  July  9,  1909. 
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150 

Loula  May,  daughter  of  Frank  M.  and  Loula  M.  Grif¬ 
fiths  Gray,  was  married  October  26,  1926,  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
to  Harry  Lee  Holliday. 

140 

Ida  May,  daughter  of  Thomas  William  and  Alabama 
Cowser  Griffiths,  was  married  April  19,  1911,  to  Harold 
Bruce  Blount,  Dallas,  Tex.  They  have  five  children. 

152  Harold  Bruce,  Jr. — born  January  16,  1912. 

153  Barbary — born  October  15,  1915. 

154  William  Griffiths — born  January  23,  1920. 

155  Isabell — born  April  30,  1923. 

156  George  Nelson — born  November  6,  1926. 

141 

Roberta  Ella,  daughter  of  Thomas  William  and  Alabama 
Cowser  Griffiths,  was  married  March  2,  1916,  to  Owen 
Carter,  Dallas,  Tex.  Two  children. 

156  Roberta — born  May  30,  1920. 

157  Jane — born  October  26,  1925. 

142 

Eliza  Alabama,  daughter  of  Thomas  William  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Cowser  Griffiths,  was  married  to  Jacob  D.  Cullum, 
Jr.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  December  14,  1912.  One  child. 

158  Barbary — born  March  3,  1921. 

130 

Albert  Rust,  son  of  William  Robert  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Miller  Cowser,  married  M.  Loula  McQueen,  of  Bryan, 
Tex.,  who  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Tex.,  August  2,  1858. 
They  moved  immediately  after  their  marriage  to  Dallas, 
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Tex.,  where  Albert  Rust  Cowser  died  September  15,  1917. 
Three  children  were  born  to  them.  Two  infants  who  died, 
and  one  daughter. 

159  Mary  Louise — born  February  17,  1896. 

Mary  Louise,  daughter  of  M.  Loula  McQueen  and 
Albert  Rust  Cowser,  was  married  May  1,  1919,  to  Capt. 
Edward  Harold  Saer,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  He  served 
with  the  A.  E.  F.,  1914-1918,  35th  Battalion,  22nd  Howit¬ 
zer  Battery,  Yypres,  Belgium.  Three  children. 

160  Edward  Harold,  Jr. — born  April  28,  1920. 

161  Albert  Cowser — born  September  2,  1921. 

162  Mary  Patricia — born  June  27,  1926. 

132 

James  Knox,  son  of  William  Robert  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Miller  Cowser,  was  born  in  Natchitoches  Parish,  La.,  and 
married  Rosa  Bolden,  October  22,  1888.  Four  children. 

163  William  Robert  III — born  February  13,  1891  ; 
died  in  infancy. 

164  Mary  Adele — born  December  11,  1894. 

165  James  Knox,  Jr. — born  October  29,  1896. 

166  Bama  Cornelia — born  February  14,  1902;  died 
May  23,  1903. 


124 

Matilda  Walker,  daughter  of  George  and  Cynthia  Miller, 
was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  married  Joseph  Tagg, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1848.  She  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
October  30,  1856.  Matilda  Walker  Miller  and  Joseph 
Tagg  had  two  children. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

167  Walter — died  in  infancy. 
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168  Lilly — who  married  Elam  Sharpe  Miller,  a  sec¬ 
ond  cousin,  of  Talladega,  Ala.  They  had  two 
children. 

169  Oliver — Florence,  Ala. 

170 — Minnie — Talladega,  Ala. 

212 

Elam  Sharpe  Miller  died  about  1880,  and  his  wife,  Lilly 
Tagg,  married  the  second  time,  E.  B.  Miller,  a  cousin 
to  her  first  husband.  To  them  two  children  were  born. 

172  Eugene  Miller,  M.  D. — Columbiana,  Ala. 

173  Mark  Miller — Talladega,  Ala. 


125 

Myra  Lewis,  daughter  of  George  and  Cynthia  Hamilton 
Miller,  was  born  in  Benton,  now  Calhoun  County,  Ala. 
Married  King  David  Stevens,  of  Eldorado,  Ark.,  December 
20,  1849,  and  died  at  Bryan,  Tex.,  January  11,  1852.  No 
children. 
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126 

GEORGE  KNOX  MILLER 

George  Knox,  son  of  George  and  Cynthia  Hamilton 
Miller,  was  born  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  December  30,  1836, 
and  married  Celestine  McCann,  December  31,  1863.  In  the 
photographs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  facing  page  75,  Mr. 
Miller  is  wearing  a  handsome  Confederate  uniform,  for 
which  Mrs.  Miller  spun  the  thread  and  wove  the  cloth.  The 
following  interesting  letter  written  by  him  to  Victor  Miller, 
then  of  Knoxville,  Green  County,  Ala.,  now  of  Eutaw, 
introduces  him  better  than  anything  that  the  writer  could 
say.  It  reveals  a  fascinating  insight  into  the  life  of  George 
Knox  Miller,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  lover  and  most  of  all,  as 
a  man. 

208  Sarah  Ave.,  Graymount, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  23,  1911. 

Mr.  Victor  C.  Miller, 

Knoxville,  Green  County,  Ala. 

My  Dear  Cousin  : 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  begin  with  an  apology  yet  must  do 
so  as  my  right  hand  is  almost  out  of  commission  by  reason 
of  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  suffered  some  months  since,  and 
whatever  skill  1  once  possessed  in  handling  a  pen  is  at  a 
serious  discount,  then  if  “a  friend  should  bear  a  friend’s 
infirmities,”  so  much  the  more  should  a  kinsman  make  all 
due  allowance  for  a  kinsman. 

You  have  no  idea  how  surprised  and  still  more  delighted 
I  am  to  know  that  a  grand  son  of  my  Uncle  John  Miller, 
and  a  son  of  my  cousin,  Thaddeus  Miller,  is  so  near  me. 

Having  been  born  in  Alabama,  but  carried  by  my  parents, 
George  and  Cynthia  (Hamilton)  Miller,  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  where  I  lived  until  the  first  of 
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January,  1857,  when  I  returned  to  Talladega  to  obtain 
some  education  which  had  been  largely  nil  up  to  that  time. 
Then  after  a  year  and  a  half  there,  going  to  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  the  Civil  War  found  me  a  junior  in  the 
law  class.  Dropping  studies  then  the  day  after  Virginia 
seceded,  hurrying  to  Alabama  to  enlist  in  one  of  the  first 
cavalry  companies  accepted  from  the  state,  and  then  with 
active  service  in  the  field  from  Belmont  (October  7,  1861), 
to  Bentonville  (about  March  28,  1865),  and  the  surrender 
of  Johnston’s  army,  April  26,  1865. 

There  was  little  opportunity  to  keep  trace  of  kindred. 
I  visited  Old  Pendleton,  Slabtown,  Double  Branch  and 
other  spots  in  upper  South  Carolina,  when  I  incidentally 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Celestine  McCann,  daughter 
of  Maj.  Hampton  McCann,  of  Equality  P.  O.,  Anderson 
County,  who  later  on  became  the  “partner  of  my  joys,”  my 
fortune  (?)  and  my  fame  (?).  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1863,  at  the  time  of  our  marriage,  she  was  visiting  relatives 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  our  army  was  at  Dalton.  I  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  to  call  on  her,  and  having 
been  engaged  for  some  time,  we  concluded  to  join  our  for¬ 
tune  and  married  in  the  morning  and  that  afternoon  I  took 
a  train  for  the  front.  After  the  surrender  by  Gen.  Johnston, 
of  what  remained  of  the  army  of  Tennessee,  after  it  had 
been  led  to  butchery  by  Hood,  I  joined  my  wife  and  re¬ 
mained  in  South  Carolina  until  May,  1866,  when  we  set¬ 
tled  in  Talladega.  From  the  sketch  in  the  ledger,  written 
by  Col.  John  Witherspoon  DuBose,  of  Merengo  County, 
you  get  an  outline  of  my  history  since  the  war  between 
the  states.  On  January  27,  1907,  my  wife  took  her  de¬ 
parture  for  her  home  with  the  blest,  leaving  me  and  her 
four  daughters  and  one  son  surviving.  I  am  now  on  a  visit 
to  my  eldest  daughter,  Rosa,  wife  of  Judge  Samuel  E. 
Green,  of  Birmingham.  She  has  two  living  sons  and  three 
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daughters.  Her  eldest  son  graduated  from  our  Polytech¬ 
nic  at  Auburn  last  June  and  within  the  past  week  has 
settled  down  as  a  farmer  on  the  Sledge  plantation,  a  few 
miles  below  you  on  the  Warrior  in  Hale  County.  I  want 
you  to  meet  him  as  I  think  Robert  Knox  a  fine  young  man. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Green  have  five  children,  viz:  Robert 
Knox,  Sarah  E.,  Samuel  E.,  Rosa  and  Hallie.  Sarah  Ellen 
is  now  at  Converse  College,  S.  C. 

My  second  daughter,  Jessie,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Welch,  farmer  and  saw  mill  operator,  of  Talladega. 
My  only  son,  Hampton  K.,  is  married,  has  four  children 
and  is  located  at  Monticello,  Fla.,  engaged  in  the  nursery 
business  with  pecans  and  oranges  as  a  specialty.  Miller 
and  Gossard  is  the  firm.  He  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Florida  Polytechnic  for  several  years. 

Celeste,  my  third  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  lawyer  and  president  of  one  of  the  cotton  mills 
of  Talladega.  They  reside  at  my  home  in  Talladega  with 
their  two  young  sons. 

Zemulah  Walker,  my  youngest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  James  C.  Burt,  a  member  of  the  Talladega  bar,  and 
they  reside  within  a  block  of  me. 

I  have  a  copy  of  “Old  Stone  Church”  book  where  so 
many  generations,  or  rather  the  representation  of  so  many 
of  our  kindred  lie  buried.  Of  the  five  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters  of  John  Miller  2nd  (who  grew  to  manhood  and  wom¬ 
anhood),  all  are  now  gone  hence.  (Some  historical  facts 
contained  in  this  letter  are  omitted,  being  recorded  else¬ 
where  in  this  book). 

Well,  my  dear  cousin,  I  have  not  entirely  exhausted  the 
subject  but  have  about  exhausted  myself  and  will  close  by 
stating  that  I  am  a  member  of  Dr.  Webb’s  church  and 
have  been  since  the  early  70’s.  My  son  is  an  elder  in  the 
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Presbyterian  church  at  Monticello.  Judge  Green,  wife  and 
children  are  Episcopalians. 

With  love  to  you  and  yours  and  kindest  regards  to  Rev. 
Jul  ius  Walden,  your  pastor,  and  with  a  promise  to  write 
again  when  stronger,  I  am  your  affectionate  cousin, 

G.  K.  Miller. 

The  following  account  of  the  life  of  George  Knox  Miller 
which  appeared  in  the  Talladega  Daily  Home  of  November 
13,  1916,  will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

“Beloved  Judge  G.  K.  Miller  died  Sunday  evening. 

“Judge  George  Knox  Miller,  in  his  eightieth  year,  died 
at  his  home  on  North  Street  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  12,  1916. 
He  was  born  on  December  30,  1836,  being  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Talladega,  Ala.  His  parents  removed  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  when  he  was  quite  young. 

“His  education  was  received  in  Memphis  and  in  the 
Male  High  School  of  Talladega  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  graduated  from  the  classical  course  in 
1860,  and  was  in  the  law  department  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Captain.  From  first  to  last  he  participated 
in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee — was  cap¬ 
tured  near  Shelby ville,  Tenn.,  in  1863,  and  remained  a 
prisoner  for  three  months. 

“No  man  was  ever  honored  more  by  his  own  people  than 
Judge  Miller.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  Register  in 
Chancery  and  served  in  that  position  until  June  30,  1884. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Talladega  continuously  for  ten  years. 
In  1884,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  of  Talladega 
County,  to  which  position  he  was  subsequently  elected  and 
re-elected  and  served  in  this  office  until  January,  1898, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the 
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City  Court,  a  position  he  held  until  September,  1911,  when 
he  resigned. 

“During  his  active  years,  on  two  occasions,  Judge  Miller 
served  as  associate  editor  of  Our  Mountain  Home.  He 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Talladega,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  town  nor  contributed  more  to  its 
success.  In  addition  to  his  official  position  he  was  always 
identified  with  civic  affairs  that  meant  for  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  his  people.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  life  of 
Judge  Miller  is  in  a  large  part  the  history  of  Talladega. 
He  had  seen  his  town  grow  from  a  wilderness  to  one  of  the 
state’s  leading  centers,  and  in  it  his  interest  never  abated. 

“Judge  Miller  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  was  actively  identified  with  its  work.  Both 
his  home  and  church  life  were  a  beautiful  benediction.  *  *  * 

“The  entire  local  Bar  Association  attended  his  funeral, 
which  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
served  as  honorary  pallbearers.  *  *  * 

“Official  tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Judge  G.  K.  Miller  Monday  by  the  court  of  the  city  and 
county.  The  courthouse  was  draped  in  crepe  and  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory  the  city  court,  over  which  Judge 
Miller  presided  for  a  number  of  years,  adjourned  for  the 
day.” 

To  George  Knox  and  Celestine  McCann  Miller  five 
children  were  born. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

174  Rosa — born  August  2,  1866. 

175  Jessie — born  February  11,  1869. 

176  Hampton  Knox — born  1872. 

177  Celestine  McCann — born  July  21,  1876. 

178  Zemulah  Walker — born  October  23,  1878. 
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174 

Rosa,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Knox  and  Celestine 
McCann  Miller,  was  born  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  and  married 
Judge  Samuel  Earl  Green,  of  Birmingham,  February  27, 
1889.  Samuel  Earl  Green,  an  eminent  Judge  of  Alabama, 
died  January  3,  1915.  To  them  six  children  were  born. 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

179  Robert  Knox — born  November  19,  1889. 

180  Sarah  Ellen — born  October  31,  1891. 

181  Samuel  Earl,  Jr. — born  January  27,  1895. 

182  Hampton  Miller — born  July  28,  1897;  died  in 
infancy. 

183  Rosa  Celestine — born  September  28,  1900. 

184  Harriet  Hampton — born  January  14,  1903. 

179 

Robert  Knox,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Earl  and  Rosa  Miller 
Green,  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  married  Fannie 
Evans,  of  Greensboro,  Ala. 

180 

Sarah  Ellen,  daughter  of  Samuel  Earl  and  Rosa  Miller 
Green,  married  Judge  Samuel  Francis  Hobbs.  They  have 
four  children. 

185  Francis  John — died  in  infancy. 

186  Samuel  Earl  Green — born  1917. 

187  Rosa  Miller — born  1919. 

188  Truman  McGill — born  1921. 

181 

Samuel  Earl,  Jr.,  son  of  Samuel  Earl  and  Rosa  Miller 
Green,  married  Virginia  Kaul.  He  was  with  the  A.  E.  F. 
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in  France  two  years.  They  have  one  child. 

189  Virginia  Kaul — born  1925. 

183 

Rosa  Celestine,  daughter  of  Samuel  Earl  and  Rosa  Miller 
Green,  married  Robert  Lee  Glenn,  of  Florence,  Ala.  One 
child. 

190  Sarah  Ellen — born  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1925. 

184 

Harriet  Hampton,  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  Earl  and 

Rosa  Miller  Green,  student  of  Columbia  University. 

£ 

175 

Jessie,  second  daughter  of  George  Knox  and  Celestine 
Miller,  married  Thomas  L.  Welch,  of  Talladega,  Ala. 

176 

Hampton  Knox,  only  son  of  George  Knox  and  Celestine 
McCann  Miller,  married  Mary  Madge  Burt,  November 
24,  1896.  After  graduating  from  S.  A.  E.  Auburn,  Ala., 
Hampton  Miller  went  to  the  Florida  A.  &  M.  School  as 
assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Later  he  occupied  the 
same  position  at  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  From  1898  to  1904  he  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Florida,  after  which  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Monticello  and  became  president  and  part  owner  of 
the  Summit  Nurseries.  Since  1914  he  has  been  president 
of  the  Monticello  Bank.  Hampton  Knox  and  M.  Madge 
Burt  Miller  have  four  children. 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

191  George  Knox — born  April  2,  1898. 

192  Margaret  McCann — born  August  19,  1900. 
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193  Henry  Knox — born  February  9,  1903. 

194  Hampton  Hamilton  Crosby — born  January  5, 
1910. 

191 

George  Knox,  son  of  Hampton  and  Madge  Burt  Miller, 
was  born  in  Talladega,  Ala.  Graduated  from  S.  A.  E. 
Auburn,  Ala.,  class  1921.  Married  Edna  Earl  Chestnut. 
They  have  two  children. 

195  George  Knox,  Jr. — born  November  16,  1924. 

196  Gibbs  Ulman — born  March  21,  1926. 

177 

Celestine  McCann,  daughter  of  George  Knox  and  Ce- 
lestine  McCann  Miller,  married  William  C.  McMillan, 
of  Talladega,  Ala.,  January  14,  1904.  They  have  three 
children. 

197  James  Benjamin — born  August  24,  1907. 

198  Robert  Alexander — born  July  2,  1910. 

199  Knox  Miller — born  November  9,  1911. 

178 

Zemulah  Walker,  youngest  daughter  of  George  Knox 
and  Celestine  McCann  Miller,  married  James  Creth  Burt, 
June  5,  1906.  Living  in  California.  They  have  three 
children. 

200  James  Creth,  Jr. — born  December  6,  1913. 

201  Nellie  Hall — born  June,  1918. 

202  Knox  Miller. 


127 

Cynthia  Rutillia,  youngest  child  of  George  and  Cynthia 
Hamilton  Miller,  was  born  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  July  29, 
1843,  and  married  Capt.  Francis  Marion  Shouse,  February 
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12,  1862.  Capt.  Shouse  died  in  1912.  Mrs.  Shouse  re¬ 
cently  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Talladega  at  the  age 
of  83  years.  She  was  a  woman  of  splendid  character,  and 
during  her  long  life  made  hosts  of  friends  in  her  native 
city  and  county.  To  Cynthia  Miller  and  Capt.  Shouse 
seven  children  were  born. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

203  Frank  M.,  Jr. — died  1905. 

204  Callie  Denson. 

205  Lilly — married  Rev.  John  H.  Pope. 

206  Arthur. 

207  Lula — married  Boyer. 

208  A.  Raum. 

209  Elizabeth — married  Frank  Randal. 


15 

Jane  Flint,  second  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Gray 
Miller,  was  never  married,  but  lived  many  years  in  Pendle¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  where  she  was  born.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Hopewell  congregation  and  later  of  the  Pendleton  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  She  died  September  20,  1871,  at  the  age 
of  67  years. 
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17 

JOSEPH  FLINT  MILLER 

Joseph  Flint,  seventh  son  of  John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller, 
was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  married  a  Miss  Sharp. 
They  were  members  of  the  Hopewell  (Keowee)  congrega¬ 
tion.  Their  names  appear  as  “Jos.  Miller  &  Lady.”  In 
1843,  they  removed  from  Pendleton  to  Talladega,  Ala.,  and 
later  to  Lockhart,  Texas.  Most  if  not  all  of  their  three 
children  were  horn  in  South  Carolina. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

210  Augusta. 

211  Rozell. 

212  Elam  Sharp,  who  married  Lilly  Tagg,  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  and  died  in  Talladega,  Ala. 


19 

Ann  Richardson,  third  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Gray 
Miller,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  was  married  to 
James  J.  Duke,  by  Rev.  William  Mullinax,  September  12, 
1839.  Ann  Richardson  Duke  died  March  31,  1854.  They 
had  three  children. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

213  Jane  Elizabeth — born  July  2,  1840;  died  in  in¬ 
fancy. 

214  James  Marcus — born  May  25,  1841. 

215  John — born  February  4,  1843. 
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20 

Charlotte,  fourth  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Gray  Miller, 
was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  was  married  to  Charles 
Kay,  of  Beaver  Dam,  Anderson  County,  on  May  23,  1861, 
by  Rev.  Van  Sharp.  She  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Hopewell  (Keowee)  congregation.  Charles  Kay 
died  September  2,  1867,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and 
Charlotte  Miller  died  May,  1886,  at  the  age  of  72  years. 
Both  are  buried  at  Old  Stone  Church.  No  children. 


21 

Martha,  youngest  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Gray 
Miller,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  married  Richard 
T.  Wilson  about  the  year  1835.  They  lived  and  reared 
their  family  in  Pendleton,  where  Richard  Wilson  died  soon 
after  the  Civil  War.  Martha  Miller  Wilson  lived  many 
years  after  her  husband’s  death.  She  died  at  her  old  home 
which  still  stands  in  good  condition  in  Pendleton,  S.  C., 
August  8,  1887.  To  Martha  Miller  and  Richard  Wilson 
five  children  were  born. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

216  Richard  M. — born  August  20,  1837. 

217  Martha  Jane — born  May  5,  1840. 

218  Joseph  Edward — born  April  3,  1842. 

219  Amanda  Mary — born  June  22,  1844. 

220  Fred  E. 

216 

Richard  M.,  oldest  son  of  Richard  and  Martha  Miller 
Wilson,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  removed  to 
Georgia  where  he  reared  a  family.  PI  is  relatives  have  had 
no  communication  with  him  for  many  years. 
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217 

Martha  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  and  Martha 
Miller  Wilson,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  there  was 
“married  on  the  21st  of  February,  1866,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Carlisle,  to  Samuel  Lelan  Bowden.”  Among  the  names 
of  the  men  who  composed  the  first  company  organized  at 
Pendleton,  S.  C.,  for  service  in  the  Confederate  Army  is 
found  that  of  Samuel  L.  Bowden.  These  brave  men  com¬ 
posed  Company  I,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Volunteer  Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Julius  L. 
Shanklin,  and  known  as  the  “Fort  Hill  Guards.” 

A  volunteer  in  the  First  Company — what  a  rich  heritage 
for  the  descendants  of  Samuel  L.  Bowden!  To  Martha 
Wilson  and  Samuel  Bowden  five  children  were  born. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

221  Clifton  Samuel. 

222  Neal  Forbes — died. 

223  Zoe  Lee. 

224  Ralph  Waldo. 

225  Maud  Maurine. 


221 

Clifton  Samuel,  son  of  Martha  Jane  Wilson  and  Samuel 
Bowden,  married  and  lives  in  Dublin,  Tex.  One  child. 

226  Mary  Jane. 

223 

Zoe  Lee,  daughter  of  Martha  Jane  Wilson  and  Samuel 
Bowden,  married  Edwin  C.  Campbell,  of  Alvarado,  Tex. 
Has  one  child,  a  daughter. 

227  Maurine. 
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224 

Ralph  Waldo,  son  of  Martha  Jane  Wilson  and  Samuel 
Bowden,  married  and  lives  in  Granbury,  Tex.  One  child. 

228  Morris. 

225 

Maud  Maurine,  daughter  of  Martha  Jane  Wilson  and 
Samuel  Bowden,  married  H.  H.  Bryan. 

218 

Joseph  Edward,  second  son  of  Richard  and  Martha 
Miller  Wilson,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.  He  enlisted 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  L.  Bowden  in  Company  “I” 
South  Carolina  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  killed  in  action 
August  6,  1861,  at  the  age  of  19  years. 

219 

Amanda  M.,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Martha  Miller 
Wilson,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  and  there  according 
to  the  old  record,  was  “married  on  the  first  of  October, 
1863,  by  Rev.  V.  A.  Sharp,  B.  F.  Boggs,  to  Amanda  M. 
Wilson.”  They  had  three  children. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

229  Clyde. 

230  Phillip. 

231  Dora. 

220 

Fred  E.,  youngest  child  of  Richard  and  Martha  Miller 
Wilson,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  When  a  young 
man  he  went  to  Alabama  and  there  married  Flattie  Borders. 
Of  this  union  three  children  were  born. 
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FIFTH  GENERATION 

232  Hattie — married — Bullard. 

233  Sam  B. — married  Mattie  D.  Kyser. 

234  Allene — married — Miller. 
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CROSBY  WILKES  MILLER 

Crosby  Wilkes,  son  of  John  Miller,  Printer,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  December  21,  1778.  He  was  the  name 
sake  of  two  of  his  father’s  staunch  political  friends,  Brass 
Crosby,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  termed  “that 
arch-agitator  and  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  more  or  less  mad 
Majesty  George  III”;  and  John  Wilkes,  who  like  John 
Miller,  was  a  noble  defender  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  suffered  in  consequence. 

In  November,  1783,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  Crosby 
Miller  came  with  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  to  join 
his  father  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  when  the  removal  was 
made  to  upper  South  Carolina  he  was  still  but  a  lad.  He 
therefore  grew  up  in  surroundings  quite  different  from 
those  in  which  he  was  born,  but  surroundings,  which,  how¬ 
ever  rustic  and  lacking  in  elegance,  developed  men  of  the 
finest  character.  Not  greatly  did  he  miss  the  refinements 
and  opportunities  that  city  life  afford  for  his  was  a  home  of 
culture  and  learning;  and  we  find  him  measuring  up  to 
the  best  men  of  his  day.  He  was  eight  years  younger  than 
his  brother  John,  so  was  deprived  of  some  of  the  educational 
advantages  he  enjoyed,  but  such  was  the  character  of  the 
man  that  even  this  deprivation  did  not  prevent  his  becoming 
a  leader  in  his  community  and  church. 

We  find  no  record  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  his  father  and  brother  John  in  newspaper 
work,  but  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  wholly  to 
agriculture,  which  must  have  had  somewhat  of  a  thrill  for 
the  able  bodied  young  man  of  that  day,  when  year  by  year 
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acres  of  primeval  forest  were  turned  into  fertile  fields. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Farmers’  Society  of  Pendle¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  organized  in  1815,  with  Thomas  Pinckney,  Jr., 
as  its  first  president,  and  whose  valedictory  address  closed 
with  this  sentence:  “I  hope  and  persuade  myself,  that  the 
views  of  the  society  will  encourage  individual  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  grass  fields  as  a  regular  rotation,  and  the  last  words 
of  your  first  president  are:  Gentlemen,  make  hay”;  showing 
that  the  plain  farmer  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  had 
the  same  idea  that  our  leading  agriculturists  are  earnestly 
advising  today,  and  urging  as  the  wise  course  to  pursue. 

Crosby  Wilkes  Miller  has  many  descendants  in  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  all  of  whom  are  assured 
that  he  is  an  ancestor  to  be  proud  of,  and  was  an  up¬ 
right  citizen,  faithful  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Hopewell  congregation,  and  in  1815, 
while  the  congregation  still  worshipped  in  Old  Stone 
Church,  he  was  elected  a  Ruling  Elder,  which  office  he 
filled  faithfully  and  with  ability.  The  name  of  no  church 
officer  appears  on  the  pages  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  book 
as  often  as  that  of  C.  W.  Miller.  Without  show  or  osten¬ 
tation  he  always  occupied  his  place  in  the  church  courts. 

Crosby  Wilkes  Miller  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ann 
Neal,  who  was  born  July  28,  1775,  and  died  May  20,  1820. 
To  them  the  following  children  were  born: 

THIRD  GENERATION 

235  Jane. 

236  Enos  Kelsey. 

237  Crosby  Wilkes,  Jr. 

238  John  Freno. 

239  Polly. 

240  Betsy. 
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235 

Jane,  oldest  daughter  of  Crosby  Wilkes  and  Ann  Neal 
Miller,  married  Joseph  N.  Boggs.  Their  names  appear 
in  Old  Stone  Church  book  “Joseph  Boggs  &  Lady.” 


236-237 

Of  Enos  Kelsey  and  Crosby  Wilkes,  Jr.,  sons  of  Crosby 
Wilkes  and  Ann  Neal  Miller,  nothing  is  known  more  than 
the  mention  of  their  names  in  their  father’s  will,  and  the 
fact  that  “in  February,  1833,  Crosby  W.  Miller,  Jr.,  was 
dismissed  by  the  session  of  the  Hopewell  congregation  to 
join  any  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alabama,  in  the  bounds  of 
which  his  lot  might  be  cast.  To  which  state  he  was  about 
to  remove.” 


238 

John  Freno,  youngest  son  of  Crosby  Wilkes  and  Ann 
Neal  Miller,  married  the  first  time  a  Miss  Crawford.  Of 
this  union  three  children  were  born. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

241  Crosby  Wilkes  III. 

242  William  Crawford. 

243  Sarah — died  in  infancy. 

241 

Crosby  Wilkes  III,  son  of  John  Freno  Miller  and  his 
first  wife,  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  joining  the  cavalry,  Hamptons  Legions, 
Company  I,  and  was  killed  in  action  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in 
1861.  He  married  a  Miss  Baldwin  and  had  two  sons. 

244  Andrew  Miller. 

245  John  Miller. 
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Mrs.  Warren  Dillard 

(Ami  Kli/.il)ctli  Miller) 


Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Bowden 

(Mailli.i  J.uie  Wilson) 


Below:  John  Freno  Miller 
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242 

William  Crawford,  son  of  John  Freno  and  Ann  Neal 
Miller,  was  born  in  Anderson  County,  S.  C.,  March  19, 
1836.  He  went,  when  a  young  man,  to  Mississippi,  and 
there  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  Army. 
After  the  war  he  married  Martha  Ellen  Harbin,  and  to 
them  seven  children  were  born.  Their  home  was  in  Seneca, 
S.  C.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1907  five  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  living.  His  wife  died  in  1887.  Their  children 
so  far  as  knowm  are 

246  A.  W. 

247  Cecil. 

248  Agnes. 

‘  249  Mamie. 

238 

John  Freno  Miller,  married  the  second  time  Malinda 
Davis.  They  had  four  children. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

250  Caroline  Martha. 

251  Susan. 

252  Kelsey. 

253  John  Freno,  Jr. 

250 

Caroline  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Freno  and  Malinda 
D  avis  Miller,  was  married  to  George  Washington  King, 
February  7,  1867.  They  had  three  daughters. 

254  Florence  Floride — born  December  3,  1867. 

255  Lucy  Neal — born  July  28,  1876. 

256  Mary  Etta — born  August  1,  1878. 
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254 

Florence  Floride,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Caroline 
Miller  King  married  Jefferson  Davis  Holder.  They  have 
thirteen  children. 

257  Myrtle  Caroline — born  May  14,  1886. 

258  Henry  Furman — born  July  13,  1888. 

259  Norman  Terrell — born  October  27,  1890. 

260  Albert  Phillips — born  January  16,  1893. 

261  Harold  Edwin — born  April  24,  1895. 

262  Ossie  Crawford — born  July  25,  1897. 

263  Ruby  Gertrude — born  July  17,  1899. 

264  Annie  Mae — born  October  11,  1901;  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1902. 

265  Katie  Olivia — born  January  17,  1903. 

266  Eugene  Bruce — born  May  1,  1905. 

267  Ruth  Rebecca — born  December  18,  1907;  died 
August  25,  1908. 

268  Elizabeth  Magdalene — born  October  31,  1910. 

269  Cornelia  Ramsey — born  October  5,  1914;  died 
November  12,  1914. 

255 

Lucy  Neal,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Caroline  Miller 
King,  married  George  Watson.  To  them  five  children 
were  born. 

270  Burt  Reed — born  October  6,  1888. 

271  Carrie  D — born  August  17,  1891. 

272  DeWitt— born  March  27,  1894. 

273  Viola— born  April  26,  1896. 

274  Maude  May — born  May  27,  1898. 

256 

Mary  Etta,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Caroline  Miller 
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King,  was  married  to  James  Porter  Dillard,  February  24, 
1889.  They  have  five  children. 

275  Parris  Virginia — born  January  19,  1894. 

276  Elbert  Otto — born  April  18,  1897.' 

277  James  Edgar — born  August  20,  1901. 

278  Alicia  Donavon — born  January  10,  1905. 

279  Elizabeth  Neal — born  May  6,  1907. 

251 

Susan,  daughter  of  John  Freno  and  Malinda  Davis 
Miller,  was  never  married  and  is  living  near  Seneca,  S.  C. 
She  is  about  80  years  of  age.  She  and  her  brother,  John 
Freno,  Jr.,  who  also  was  not  married,  lived  together  until 
his  death,  January  22,  1923. 

252 

Kelsie,  eldest  son  of  John  Freno  and  Malinda  Davis 
Miller,  married  first  a  Miss  Hopkins,  and  later  a  Mrs. 
Moore.  He  reared  a  large  family. 


239 

Polly,  daughter  of  Crosby  Wilkes  and  Ann  Neal  Miller, 
married  John  Cammonade.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Hopewell  congregation,  and  is  probably  buried  at  Old  Stone 
Church. 


240 

Betsy,  youngest  daughter  of  Crosby  Wilkes  and  Ann  Neal 
Miller,  was  never  married.  She  suffered  a  most  unfortunate 
accident  when  young  in  the  loss  of  her  eyesight,  caused  by 
cooking  over  a  fire  made  of  poison  wood. 

5 

Crosby  Wilkes,  son  of  John  Miller,  Printer,  married  the 
second  time  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ham- 
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ilton  and  an  older  sister  of  Rebecca  and  Cynthia  Hamilton, 
who  married  Charles  and  George  Miller,  sons  of  John 
Miller  II.  To  Crosby  Wilkes  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
Miller  the  following  sons  and  daughters  were  born: 

THIRD  GENERATION 

280  Thomas — married  and  went  to  Mississippi;  died 
1889. 

281  Rebecca — married — Hall. 

282  Cynthia. 

283  Wallace. 

284  Samuel. 

Together  with  the  names  of  Crosby  Miller  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  book,  appear  the  names 
of  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Nancy  Miller,  who  probably  died 
in  childhood  and  are  buried  at  Old  Stone  Church. 


282 

Cynthia,  daughter  of  Crosby  Wilkes,  and  Elizabeth  Ham¬ 
ilton  Miller,  married  W.  C.  Hamilton  and  removed  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  1859.  W.  C.  Hamilton  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
War.  Of  this  marriage  six  children  were  born,  most  of 
whom  are  dead.  One  son,  Wallace  Kenady  Hamilton,  who 
is  past  70  years  of  age,  lives  in  Camden,  Mississippi. 


283 

Wallace,  son  of  Crosby  Wilkes  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
Miller,  married  Lura  Miller,  of  South  Carolina  (one  of  the 
Abbeville  county  Millers).  He  removed  to  Flowery  Branch, 
Georgia,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1883.  Wallace 


. 
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and  Lura  Miller  had  six  children,  most  of  whom  went  West 
many  years  ago.  Among  them  were  three  sons. 

289  Thomas. 

290  William  Crosby. 

291  George. 

All  have  passed  away  except  George,  who  lives  at  Crystal 
Springs,  Texas.  William  Crosby  married  a  Scott  and  has 
two  children,  Mrs.  Maud  Parker,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  and 
John  Scott  Miller,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Lura,  wife  of  Wallace 
Miller,  died  in  1901. 

Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Crosby  W.  Miller. 

I,  Crosby  W.  Miller,  of  the  District  of  Anderson  and 
State  of  South  Carolina,  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory, 
and  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  do  make,  pub¬ 
lish  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament,  that 
is  to  say, 

I  desire  my  executors  hereinafter  named  to  pay  all  my 
just  debts  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  or  col¬ 
lected.  I  hereby  direct  and  empower  my  executors  to  sell  at 
any  time  at  their  discretion  and  on  such  terms  as  they  may 
think  best  any  land,  real  estate  or  personal  property  that  I 
might  not  dispose  of  in  this  my  will.  I  do  hereby  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  wife  Elizabeth  to  use  and  dispose  of  as  her 
own  property  all  my  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  two 
horses  which  are  now  on  the  plantation,  a  yoke  of  steers  and 
a  cart,  three  cows  and  calves,  as  many  stock,  hogs  and  sheep 
as  she  may  wish  to  keep  and  as  many  farming  tools  as  she 
may  want,  and  as  much  corn,  meat  and  flour  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  her  support  and  her  children  until  the  next  crop 
may  be  gathered.  I  also  give  to  her  the  use  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  whereon  we  live,  including  all  the  improvements  to  do 
with  as  she  may  think  proper  until  the  youngest  child  may 
become  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  then  I  desire  that  she 
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select  a  part  of  said  tract,  say  one-third  or  there  about  so  as 
to  make  her  a  compact  little  farm.  She  will  be  at  liberty 
to  select  any  part  she  may  think  proper  so  that  it  is  all  taken 
in  a  body  together.  She  can  take  the  house  which  we  live 
in  as  her  house,  and  where  my  son-in-law  Cammonade  now 
lives  to  do  with  as  her  own  property  and  dispose  of  it  as  she 
chooses  to  do.  Should  she  depart  this  life  before  her  young¬ 
est  living  child  shall  become  of  age,  the  whole  tract  of  land 
to  be  sold  as  above  directed  by  my  executors  and  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be  paid  over  as 
she  may  have  directed  as  to  her  legal  heirs,  and  the  balance 
to  be  equally  divided  amongst  all  my  children,  or  if  any  of 
them  may  have  received  less  than  any  of  the  other  children, 
I  wish  them  to  receive  until  they  shall  become  equal  with 
those  that  may  have  received  the  most.  Should  she  live 
until  her  youngest  child  becomes  of  age,  I  wish  my  execu¬ 
tors  to  sell  all  of  the  land  which  may  be  left  of  said  tract, 
after  she  has  made  her  selection  of  one-third  of  said  tract, 
and  the  money  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  my  children, 
as  above  directed. 

I  have  advanced  to  my  son-in-law  Joseph  N.  Boggs,  a 
tract  of  land  and  other  articles;  also  to  my  son  Enos  Kelsey, 
a  tract  of  land  and  other  articles;  also  to  Crosby  Miller,  my 
son,  a  tract  of  land  and  other  articles;  titles  having  been  exe¬ 
cuted  to  the  land  and  has  been  sold  by  them;  also  to  John 
F.  Miller,  my  son,  a  tract  of  land  and  other  articles;  also 
to  my  son-in-law  John  Cammonade,  a  tract  of  land  and 
other  articles,  and  the  two  last  titles  have  not  been  executed 
but  the  land  has  been  surveyed  and  laid  out,  being  one-fourth 
of  a  part  known  by  the  name  of  Caldy  old  fields,  containing 
in  each  tract,  that  is,  to  John  F.  Miller  359  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  the  same  granted  to  John  Cammonade — to  them  I 
wish  titles  to  be  executed,  and  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath 
to  John  F.  Miller  and  John  Cammonade  the  above  stated 
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tracts  of  land.  I  desire  that  my  executors  adopt  the  best 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  land  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  advanced,  as  above.  To  Joseph  N.  Boggs,  Enos  Kelsey 
Miller,  Crosby  Wilkes  Miller,  John  F.  Miller  and  John 
Cammonade  I  have  advanced  personal  property;  to  some  of 
the  other  children  I  desire  that  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  value  or  amount  of  all  such  advances  be  adopted  by  my 
executors  and  regular  account  made  out  against  such  child. 
I  desire  that  my  executors  proceed  to  have  all  my  out  lands, 
except  the  place  where  I  live,  divided  out  into  such  lots  as 
they  may  think  proper,  so,  that  is,  each  appraised  by  three 
disinterested  persons,  but  if  the  children  cannot  agree 
amongst  themselves  as  to  which  lot  each  child  shall  take, 
the  lots  be  numbered  and  drawn  for  by  three  disinterested 
persons  to  be  chosen  by  my  executors,  and  each  lot  so  drawn 
for  each  child  shall  be  deemed  the  property  of  such  child  and 
received  as  so  much  out  of  whatever  it  may  have  been  ap¬ 
praised  at,  and  if  any  out  lands  shall  then  remain  on  hand, 
my  executors  are  requested  to  sell  the  same,  and  after  my 
just  debts  have  been  all  paid,  I  desire  that  each  child  shall 
receive  an  equal  share  of  whatever  may  be  on  hand  arising 
from  real  or  personal  property,  so  that  one  child  shall  not 
receive  more  than  another.  If  in  the  advances  I  have  made 
one  child  has  received  more  than  another,  I  desire  all  the 
others  should  be  made  equal  before  they  receive  any  more.  I 
desire  and  intend  the  provisions  made  in  this  will  for  my 
wife  to  be  in  lieu  and  bar  of  all  claims  for  dower. 

I  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  and  constitute  E.  B.  Ben¬ 
son  and . .  executors  to  have  the  trust  of  this 

my  last  will  and  testament. 

CROSBY  W.  MILLER.  (Seal) 

Signed,  published  and  declared  to  be  the  last  will  and  tes¬ 
tament  of  the  testator  in  our  presence  and  signing  the  same 
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in  his  presence  and  at  his  request.  This  28th  day  of  April, 
1840. 

F.  W.  SYMMES. 

JOHN  T.  SLOAN. 

THOS.  M.  SLOAN. 

Probated  before  John  Martin,  Esq.,  Ordinary,  Anderson 
District,  by  J.  T.  Sloan,  the  8th  day  of  June,  1840. 

Annual  returns  made  by  E.  B.  Benson,  executor,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1841;  January,  1842;  January,  1843;  January,  1844; 
January,  1845;  January,  1846;  January,  1847;  January, 
1848;  January,  1849;  and  January,  1850. 


July  24th,  1840,  E.  B.  Benson,  executor,  sold  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  estate  of  C.  W.  Miller,  deceased;  John  C, 
Miller,  auctioneer.  The  property  sold  consisted  of  shoats, 
plows,  lot  of  old  irons,  flour,  Hurd  grass  seed,  bee  stands, 
sows,  corn,  cows,  handsaws,  drawing  knife,  old  gig  and 
irons,  steers,  heifers,  etc.,  making  a  total  sold  of  $251.35. 
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INK  MILKER  LOT  IN  OLD  STONE  CHURCH  CEMETERY 
MEMORIAL  SLA  11  1*1.  ACID  JULY,  1925,  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 
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Inscription  on  memorial  slab: 

JOHN  MILLER 

Pioneer  Printer  and  Publisher;  born  in 
London,  England . Died  in  Pendleton,  S.  C. 

1730  1809 

AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN 


JOHN  MILLER,  II. 


London,  England 


Pendleton,  S.  C. 


1770 


1826 


JOHN  MILLER,  III. 


Pendleton,  S.  C 
1794 


Bachelors  Retreat,  S.  C. 

1876 


To  these  noble  men,  their  wives  and  their  descendants  who 
rest  in  this  sacred  soil  is  this  stone  lovingly  dedicated. 
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Below  are  the  names,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  of 
those  who  rest  in  the  Miller  lot: 

John  Miller,  Printer;  Mrs.  John  Miller. 

John  Miller,  II.;  Mrs.  John  Miller. 

Richard  Muncreef  Miller;  infant. 

Crosby  Miller;  infant. 

Susan  Story  Miller;  infant. 

Crosby  W.  Miller;  Mrs.  Crosby  W.  Miller  first;  Mrs. 
Crosby  W.  Miller,  second. 

John  Miller,  III.;  Mrs.  John  Miller. 

Martha  Ann  Miller;  infant. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miller;  infant. 

Jane  Flint  Miller. 

Richard  T.  Wilson. 

Martha  Miller  Wilson. 

Charles  Kay. 

Charlotte  Miller  Kay. 

Warren  Dillard. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Dillard. 

Lydia  Ann  Dillard;  infant. 

Samuel  F.  Warren  Miller. 

John  Freno  Miller;  Mrs.  John  Freno  Miller  first;  Mrs. 
John  Freno  Miller,  second. 

John  Freno  Miller,  Jr. 

Maj.  Elam  Sharpe. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Sharpe. 

Jane  Elvira  Sharpe. 

Charlotte  B.  Sharpe. 

Janette  I.  Sharpe. 

John  F.  Sharpe. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  PART  ONE 


FOREWORD 


For  general  information  a  few  of  the  Junius  Letters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “Dedication  to  the  English  Nation  ”  are  here 
reproduced  as  an  appendix  to  the  sketch  of  The  English 
Miller  family.  They  are  the  first  and  last  of  the  letters, 
and  the  one  following  the  trial  of  the  printers. 
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JUNIUS 

“This  is  the  signature  of  an  unknown  writer  who,  after 
exciting  and  baffling  the  curiosity  of  three  or  four  gener* 
ations  of  critics,  has  been  allowed  to  rank  amongst  English 
classics  under  a  false  name.  Junius  did  not  condescend  to 
particulars  in  his  first  letter,  and  had  it  not  been  answered 
might  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  the  bitter  controversies 
and  personal  attacks  which  followed  been  avoided.” 

The  sensation  Junius  created  in  the  political  world  may 
be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the  leading  orators 
and  statesmen  of  the  day  spoke  of  him.  “How  comes  this 
Junius,”  exclaimed  Burke,  addressing  the  speaker,  “to  have 
broke  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncon¬ 
trolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land?  The  myrmidons  of 
the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still  pursuing  him  in  vain. 
They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  you  or  me.  No,  sir, 
they  disdain  such  vermin  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest 
who  has  broke  through  all  their  toils  is  before  them.  But 
what  will  all  their  efforts  avail?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded 
one  than  he  lays  down  another  at  his  feet.  For  my  part 
when  I  read  his  attack  upon  the  King,  my  blood  ran  cold. 
Nor  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,  but  he  has 
attacked  even  you,  he  has,  and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason 
to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short,  after  carrying  away 
our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces  and  dashing  him  against  a 
rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  King,  lords,  and  commons 
are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.” 

The  authorship  of  Junius  was  the  greatest  secret  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  who  the  person  was  who  thus  foiled 
the  scrutiny  of  his  own  age  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
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than  one  hundred  volumes  or  pamphlets,  and  a  vast  number 
of  essays  in  periodicals.  Several  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of 
which  they  were  ambitious  but  no  claim  was  ever  satisfac¬ 
torily  proven,  while  the  real  author  preferred  to  remain  in 
obscurity.  The  penmanship  of  Junius  was  incomparably 
superior  in  fineness,  delicacy,  and  grace  to  any  who  were 
ever  supposed  to  be  the  author.  The  handwriting  of  two 
eminent  English  ladies  of  his  time  were  the  specimens  which 
most  favorably  compared  with  his.  The  Letters  were 
elaborately  polished  and  finished  in  the  stilted  style  of  that 
day. 

Junius  had  a  high  respect  for  the  judgment  of  John 
Wilkes,  and  professed  a  liking  for  him.  On  November  8, 
1771,  Junius  wrote  to  Woodfall:  “Show  the  Dedication 
and  the  preface  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and,  if  he  has  any  material 
objections,  let  me  know.” 
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JUNIUS  LETTERS 
Dedication  to  the  English  Nation 

I  dedicate  to  you  a  collection  of  Letters,  written  by  one 
of  yourselves,  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.  They  would 
never  have  grown  to  this  size  without  your  continued  en¬ 
couragement  and  applause.  To  me  they  originally  owe 
nothing  but  a  healthy,  sanguine  constitution.  Under  your 
care  they  have  thriven.  To  you  they  are  indebted  for  what¬ 
ever  strength  or  beauty  they  possess.  When  Kings  and  Min¬ 
isters  are  forgotten,  when  the  force  and  direction  of  personal 
satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when  measures  are  only 
felt  in  the  remotest  consequences,  this  book  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaired  hereditary  free¬ 
hold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty.  Both 
liberty  and  prosperity  are  precarious  unless  the  possessors 
have  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  them.  This  is  not 
the  language  of  vanity.  If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratifica¬ 
tion  lies  within  a  narrow  circle.  I  am  the  sole  depository 
of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me. 

If  an  honest,  and,  I  may  truly  affirm,  a  laborious  zeal  for 
the  public  service,  has  given  me  any  weight  in  your  esteem, 
let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you,  never  to  suffer  an  invasion 
of  your  political  constitution,  however  minute  the  instance 
may  appear,  to  pass  by  without  a  determined,  persevering 
resistance.  One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  ac¬ 
cumulate,  and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact, 
today  is  doctrine.  This  is  not  the  cause  of  faction  or  of 
party,  or  of  any  individual,  but  the  common  interest  of  every 
man  in  Britain.  Although  the  King  should  continue  to 
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support  his  present  system  of  government,  the  period  is  not 
very  distant  at  which  you  will  have  the  means  of  redress  in 
your  own  power.  It  may  be  nearer,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
us  expect ;  and  I  would  warn  you  to  be  prepared  for  it.  The 
King  may  possibly  be  advised  to  dissolve  the  present  parlia¬ 
ment  a  year  or  two  before  it  expires  of  course,  and  precipi¬ 
tate  a  new  election  in  hopes  of  taking  the  nation  by  sur¬ 
prise.  If  such  a  measure  be  in  agitation,  this  very  caution 
may  defeat  or  prevent  it.  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will 
unanimously  assert  the  freedom  of  election,  and  vindicate 
your  exclusive  right  to  choose  your  representatives.  Let  it 
be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your 
children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all 
the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman ; 
and  that  the  rights  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution, 
not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the  judges,  nor  in  any 
shape  questionable  by  the  Legislature.  —  The  powers  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power. 
They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.  The 
fee  simple  is  in  us.  The  certainty  of  forfeiting  their  own 
rights,  when  they  sacrifice  those  of  the  nation,  is  no  check 
to  a  brutal,  degenerate  mind.  Without  insisting  upon  the 
extravagant  concession  made  to  Harry  the  Eighth,  there  are 
instances  in  the  history  of  other  countries,  of  a  formal,  de¬ 
liberate  surrender  of  the  public  liberty  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sovereign.  If  England  does  not  share  the  same  fate,  it 
is  because  we  have  better  resources  than  in  the  virtue  of 
either  house  of  parliament. 

I  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all 
our  rights,  and  that  the  right  of  the  juries  to  return  a  gen¬ 
eral  verdict,  is  part  of  your  constitution.  To  preserve  the 
whole  system,  you  must  correct  your  Legislature.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  any  influence  of  the  constituent  over  the  conduct  of 
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the  representative,  there  is  little  difference  in  a  seat  in  par¬ 
liament  for  seven  years,  and  a  seat  for  life.  The  power  of 
the  Legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  general  rules  of 
natural  justice  but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  constitution.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must 
admit,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  have  no  rule  to 
direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own  will  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  They  might  unite  the  Legislature  and  executive  power 
in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an  act 
of  Parliament.  But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it 
to  the  choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted 
by  the  Crown,  whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall 
be  freemen  or  slaves.  You  cannot  but  conclude,  without  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  parliaments  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  influ¬ 
ence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary  power  to  the  Crown, 
with  an  expense  and  oppression  to  the  people,  which  would 
be  unnecessary  in  an  arbitrary  government.  The  best  of 
our  ministers  find  it  the  easiest  and  most  compendious  mode 
of  conducting  the  King’s  affairs;  and  all  ministers  have  a 
general  interest  in  adhering  to  a  system,  which,  of  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  office,  without  any  assistance 
from  personal  virtue,  popularity,  labors,  abilities,  or  expe¬ 
rience.  It  promises  every  gratification  to  avarice  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  secures  impunity.  —  These  are  truths  unquestion¬ 
able. —  If  they  make  no  impression,  it  is  because  they  are 
too  vulgar  and  notorious.  But  the  inattention  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  nation  has  continued  too  long.  You  are  roused 
at  last  to  a  sense  of  your  danger.  —  The  remedy  will  soon 
be  in  your  power.  If  Junius  lives,  you  shall  often  be  re¬ 
minded  of  it.  If,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you 
neglect  to  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity, — to 
God  and  to  your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  left, 
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in  common  with  the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind: — civil 
liberty  may  still  last  the  life  of  Junius. 

LETTER  1 

Addressed  to  the  Printers  of  the  Public  Advertiser 

January  21,  1769. 

Sir : 

The  submission  of  a  free  people  to  the  executive  authority 
of  government,  is  not  more  than  a  compliance  with  laws, 
which  they  themselves  have  enacted.  While  the  national 
honor  is  firmly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  justice  is  im¬ 
partially  administered  at  home,  the  obedience  of  the  subject 
will  be  voluntary,  cheerful,  and  I  might  almost  say,  un¬ 
limited.  A  generous  nation  is  grateful  even  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  its  rights,  and  willingly  extends  the  respect  due 
to  the  office  of  a  good  prince  into  an  affection  for  his  person. 
Loyalty  in  the  heart  and  understanding  of  an  Englishman, 
is  a  rational  attachment  to  the  guardian  of  the  laws.  Prej¬ 
udices  and  passion  have  sometimes  carried  it  to  a  criminal 
length;  and  whatever  foreigners  may  imagine,  we  know 
that  Englishmen  have  erred  as  much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for 
particular  persons  and  families,  as  they  ever  did  in  defense 
of  what  they  thought  most  dear  and  interesting  to  them¬ 
selves. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  resentment,  to  see  such  a  temper 
insulted  and  abused :  In  reading  the  history  of  a  free  people, 
whose  rights  have  been  invaded,  we  are  interested  in  their 
cause.  Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to 
have  submitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would  have  been 
treachery  to  themselves  not  to  have  resisted.  How  much 
warmer  will  be  our  resentments,  if  experience  should  bring 
the  fatal  example  home  to  ourselves! 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming  enough  to  rouse 
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the  attention  of  every  man  who  pretends  to  a  concern  for 
the  public  welfare.  Appearances  justify  suspicion;  and  when 
the  safety  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  suspicion  is  a  just  ground 
of  inquiry.  Let  us  enter  into  it  with  candour  and  decency. 
Respect  is  due  to  the  station  of  ministers;  and,  if  a  resolu¬ 
tion  must  at  last  be  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  be 
supported  with  firmness,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted 
with  moderation. 

The  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  much  upon  the 
administration  of  its  government,  that,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  merit  of  a  ministry,  we  need  only  observe  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home,  and  respected 
abroad,  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  their  affairs  are 
conducted  by  men  of  experience,  abilities  and  virtue.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  for¬ 
eign  powers,  we  may  pronounce  without  hesitation,  that  the 
government  of  that  country  is  weak,  distracted,  and  corrupt. 
The  multitude,  in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain  point. 
Ill  usage  may  rouse  their  indignation,  and  hurry  them  into 
excesses;  but  the  original  fault  is  in  government.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  change,  in  the  circumstances 
and  temper  of  a  whole  nation,  so  sudden  and  extraordinary 
as  that  which  the  misconduct  of  ministers  has  within  these 
few  years,  produced  in  Great  Britain.  When  our  gracious 
sovereign  ascended  the  throne,  we  were  a  flourishing  and 
contented  people.  If  the  personal  virtues  of  a  king  could 
have  insured  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  scene  would 
not  have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  The  idea  of 
uniting  all  parties,  of  trying  all  characters,  and  distributing 
the  officers  of  state  by  rotation,  was  gracious  and  benevo¬ 
lent  to  an  extreme,  though  it  has  not  yet  produced  the  many 
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salutary  effects  which  were  intended  by  it.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  plan,  it  undoubtedly  arose  from  an 
unbounded  goodness  of  heart,  in  which  folly  had  no  share. 

It  was  not  a  capricious  partiality  to  new  faces;  —  it  was 
not  a  natural  turn  for  low  intrigue;  —  nor  was  it  the  treach¬ 
erous  amusement  of  double  and  triple  negotiations.  No,  sir; 
it  arose  from  a  continued  anxiety,  in  the  purest  of  all  possible 
hearts,  for  the  general  welfare.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the 
event  has  not  been  answerable  to  the  design.  After  a  rapid 
succession  of  changes,  we  are  reduced  to  that  state,  which 
hardly  any  change  can  mend.  Yet,  there  is  no  extremity  of 
distress,  which  of  itself  ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to 
despair.  It  is  not  the  disorder,  but  the  physician;  it  is  not 
a  casual  occurrence  of  calamitous  circumstances;  it  is  the 
pernicious  hand  of  government  which  alone  can  make  a 
whole  people  desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  extraordinary 
depth  of  observation,  we  need  only  mark  how  the  principal 
departments  of  the  state  are  bestowed,  and  look  no  farther 
for  the  true  cause  of  every  mischief  that  befalls  us. 

The  finances  of  a  nation,  sinking  under  its  debts  and 
expenses,  are  committed  to  a  young  nobleman  already  ruined 
by  play.  Introduced  to  act  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Chatam  and  left  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  that  nobleman’s 
retreat,  he  became  minister  by  accident,  but  deserting  the 
principles  and  professions  which  gave  him  a  moment’s  popu¬ 
larity,  we  see  him  from  every  honorable  engagement  to  the 
public,  an  apostate  by  design.  As  for  business  the  world 
yet  knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolutions;  unless  a  way- 
ward,  wavering  inconsistency  be  a  mark  of  genius,  and 
caprice  a  demonstration  of  spirit.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  his  Grace’s  province,  as  surely  it  is  his  passion, 
rather  to  distribute  than  to  save  the  public  money;  and  that 
while  Lord  North  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  First 
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Lord  of  the  Treasury  may  be  as  thoughtless  and  extrava¬ 
gant  as  he  pleases.  I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too 
much  on  the  fertility  of  Lord  North’s  genius  for  finance. 
H  is  Lordship  is  yet  to  give  us  the  first  proof  of  his  abilities. 
It  may  be  candid  to  suppose  that  he  has  hitherto  voluntarily 
concealed  his  talents;  intending,  perhaps,  to  astonish  the 
world  when  we  least  expect  it,  with  a  knowledge  of  trade, 
a  choice  of  expedients,  and  a  depth  of  resources,  equal  to 
the  necessities,  and  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  his  country.  He 
must  now  exert  the  whole  power  of  his  capacity,  if  he  would 
wish  us  to  forget,  that  since  he  has  been  in  office,  no  plan 
has  been  formed,  no  system  adhered  to,  nor  any  one  impor¬ 
tant  measure  adopted  for  the  relief  of  public  credit.  If  his 
plan  for  the  service  of  the  current  year  be  not  irrecoverably 
fixed  on,  let  me  warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  consequences, 
before  he  ventures  to  increase  the  public  debt.  Outraged 
and  oppressed  as  we  are,  this  nation  will  not  bear,  after  a 
six  years  peace,  to  see  new  millions  borrowed,  without  an 
eventual  diminution  of  debt,  or  reduction  of  interest.  The 
attempt  might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment,  which  might 
reach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  minister.  As  to  the  debt 
upon  the  civil  list,  the  people  of  England  expect  that  it 
will  not  be  paid  without  a  strict  inquiry  how  it  was  in¬ 
curred.  If  it  must  be  paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  think  of  some  better  expe¬ 
dient  than  a  lottery.  To  support  an  expensive  war,  or  in 
circumstances  of  absolute  necessity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps 
be  allowable;  but  besides  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  very 
worst  way  of  raising  money  upon  the  people.  I  think  it  ill  - 
becomes  the  royal  dignity  to  have  the  debts  of  a  king  pro¬ 
vided  for,  like  the  repairs  of  a  country  bridge,  or  a  decayed 
hospital.  The  management  of  the  King’s  affairs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  more  disgraced  than  it  has 
been.  A  leading  minister  repeatedly  called  down  for  abso- 
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lute  ignorance; — ridiculous  motions  ridiculously  with¬ 
drawn; — deliberate  plans  disconcerted,  and  a  week’s  prepa¬ 
ration  of  graceful  oratory  lost  in  a  moment,  give  us  some, 
though  not  adequate  idea  of  Lord  North’s  parliamentary 
abilities  and  influence.  Yet,  before  he  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  neither  an 
object  of  derision  to  his  enemies,  nor  of  melancholy  pity  to 
his  friends. 

A  series  of  inconsistent  measures  has  alienated  the  colo¬ 
nies  from  their  duty  as  subjects  and  from  their  natural  af¬ 
fection  to  their  common  country.  When  Mr.  Grenville  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  he  felt  the  impossibility 
of  Great  Britain’s  supporting  such  an  establishment  as  her 
former  successes  had  made  indispensable  and  at  the  same 
time  of  giving  any  sensible  relief  to  foreign  trade,  and  to 
the  weight  of  the  public  debt.  He  thought  it  equitable  that 
those  parts  of  the  empire,  which  had  benefited  most  by  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  should  contribute  something  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  peace,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  vested  in  parliament  to  raise  the  contribution. 
But,  unfortunately  for  his  country,  Mr.  Grenville  was  at 
any  rate  to  be  distressed,  because  he  was  minister,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Camden,  were  to  be  the  patrons  of  America 
because  they  were  in  opposition.  Their  declaration  gave 
spirit  and  argument  to  the  colonies;  and  while  perhaps  they 
meant  no  more  than  the  ruin  of  a  minister,  they,  in  effect, 
divided  the  one  half  of  the  empire  from  the  other. 

Under  one  administration  the  stamp  act  is  made;  under 
the  second  it  is  repealed;  under  the  third  in  spite  of  all  ex¬ 
perience  a  new  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies  is  invented  and 
a  question  revived  which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  ob¬ 
livion.  In  these  circumstances  as  a  new  office  is  established 
for  the  business  of  the  plantations,  and  the  Earl  of  Hills¬ 
borough  called  forth  at  a  most  critical  season  to  govern 
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America.  The  choice  at  least  announced  to  us  a  man  of 
superior  capacity  and  knowledge.  Whether  he  be  so  or  not, 
let  his  dispatches,  as  far  as  they  have  appeared,  let  his  meas¬ 
ures,  as  far  as  they  have  operated,  determine  for  him.  In 
the  former,  we  have  seen  strong  assertions  without  proof, 
declamations  without  argument,  and  violent  censure  with¬ 
out  dignity  or  moderation;  but  neither  correctness  in  the 
composition,  nor  judgment  in  the  design.  As  for  his  meas¬ 
ures,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  called  upon  to  con¬ 
ciliate  and  unite;  and  that,  when  he  entered  into  office,  the 
most  refractory  of  the  colonies  were  still  disposed  to  proceed 
by  the  constitutional  methods  of  petition  and  remonstrance. 
Since  that  period  they  have  been  driven  into  excuses  little 
short  of  rebellion.  Petitions  have  been  hindered  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  throne;  and  the  continuance  of  one  of  the  principal 
assemblies  rested  upon  an  arbitrary  condition  (that  they 
should  retract  one  of  their  resolutions,  and  erase  the  entry 
of  it)  which,  considering  the  temper  they  were  in,  it  was 
impossible  they  should  comply  with,  and  which  would  have 
availed  nothing  as  to  the  general  question  if  it  had  been  com¬ 
plied  with.  So  violent,  and  I  believe  I  may  call  it  so  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  weak  injudicious  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  his  lordship’s  capacity  as  it 
does  of  his  temper  and  moderation.  While  we  are  at 
peace  with  other  nations  our  military  force  may  perhaps  be 
spared  to  support  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough’s  measures  in 
America.  Whenever  that  force  shall  be  necessarily  with¬ 
drawn  or  diminished,  the  dismission  of  such  a  minister  will 
neither  console  us  for  his  imprudence,  nor  remove  the  settled 
resentment  of  a  people,  who,  complaining  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  are  outraged  by  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of 
prerogative,  and,  supporting  their  claims  by  argument,  are 
insulted  with  declamation. 
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Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reasonable  method 
of  appointing  the  officers  of  state  compared  to  a  late  dis¬ 
position  of  the  secretary’s  office.  Lord  Rockford  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  affairs  and  temper  of  the  Southern  courts; 
Lord  Weymouth  was  equally  qualified  for  either  depart¬ 
ment.  By  what  unaccountable  caprice  has  it  happened,  that 
the  latter,  who  pretends  to  no  experience  whatever,  is  re¬ 
moved  to  the  most  important  of  the  two  departments,  and 
the  former  by  preference  placed  in  an  office  where  his  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  of  no  use  to  him?  Lord  Weymouth  had 
distinguished  himself  in  his  first  employment  by  a  spirited 
if  not  judicious  conduct.  He  had  animated  the  civil  mag¬ 
istrate  beyond  the  tone  of  civil  authority,  and  had  directed 
the  operations  of  the  army  to  more  than  military  execution. 
Recovered  from  the  errors  of  his  youth,  from  the  distrac¬ 
tion  of  play,  and  the  bewitching  smiles  of  Burgundy,  behold 
him  exerting  the  whole  strength  of  his  clear,  unclouded  fac¬ 
ulties,  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  It  was  not  the  heat  of 
midnight  excesses,  nor  ignorance  of  the  laws,  nor  the  furi¬ 
ous  spirit  of  the  house  of  Bedford;  no  sir,  when  this  re¬ 
spectable  minister  interposed  his  authority  between  the  mag¬ 
istrate  and  the  people,  and  signed  the  mandate  on  which, 
for  aught  he  knew,  the  lives  of  thousands  depended,  he  did 
it  from  the  deliberate  motion  of  his  heart  supported  by  the 
best  of  his  judgment. 

It  has  been  lately  a  fashion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
bravery  and  generosity  of  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  ' 
expense  of  his  undertaking.  They  who  love  him  least  make 
no  question  of  his  courage,  while  his  friends  dwell  chiefly 
on  the  facility  of  his  disposition.  Admitting  him  to  be  as 
brave  as  a  total  abscence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can 
make  him,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  merit  he  deserves  from 
the  remainder  of  his  character.  If  it  be  generosity  to  accu¬ 
mulate  in  his  own  person  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative 
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employments;  to  provide,  at  the  public  expense,  for  every 
creature  that  bears  the  name  of  Manners;  and  neglecting 
the  merit  and  services  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  heap  pro¬ 
motions  on  his  favorites  and  dependents;  the  present  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  is  the  most  generous  man  alive.  Nature  has 
been  sparing  of  her  gifts  to  this  noble  lord ;  but  when  birth 
and  fortune  are  united,  we  expect  the  noble  pride  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  a  man  of  spirit,  not  the  servile,  humiliating 
complaisance  of  a  courtier.  As  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
if  a  part  of  it  be  taken  from  the  facility  of  never  refusing, 
what  conclusions  shall  we  draw  from  the  indecency  of  never 
performing?  And  if  the  discipline  of  the  army  be  in  any 
degree  preserved,  what  thanks  are  due  to  a  man,  whose  cares, 
notoriously  confined  to  filling  up  vacancies,  have  degraded 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  into  a  broker  of  commis¬ 
sions? 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say,  that  this  coun¬ 
try  is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  that  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  secure  him  an  honorable  and 
affluent  retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  per¬ 
haps  the  firmest  bond  to  secure  a  cheerful  submission  of  the 
people,  and  to  engage  their  affections  to  government.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  questions  of  private  right  or  wrong  are 
justly  decided,  nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the  vileness 
of  pecuniary  corruption.  Jeffries  himself  when  the  court 
had  no  interest,  was  an  upright  judge.  A  court  of  justice 
may  be  subject  to  another  sort  of  bias  more  important  and 
pernicious,  as  it  reaches  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals,  and 
affects  the  whole  community.  A  judge  under  the  influence 
of  government  may  be  honest  enough  in  the  decisions  of 
private  causes,  yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim 
is  marked  out  by  the  ministry,  this  judge  will  offer  himself 
to  perform  the  sacrifice.  He  will  not  scruple  to  prostitute. 
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his  dignity,  and  betray  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  whenever 
an  arbitrary  point  is  to  be  carried  for  government,  or  the 
resentment  of  a  court  to  be  gratified. 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odious  and  contemptible 
as  they  are,  in  effect  are  no  less  injudicious.  A  wise  and 
generous  people  are  roused  by  every  appearance  of  oppres¬ 
sive,  unconstitutional  measures,  whether  those  measures  are 
supported  only  by  the  power  of  government,  or  marked 
under  the  forms  of  a  court  of  justice.  Prudence  and  self 
preservation  will  oblige  the  most  moderate  dispositions  to 
make  a  common  cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they 
censure,  if  they  see  him  persecuted  in  a  way  which  the  real 
spirit  of  the  laws  will  not  justify.  The  facts  on  which 
these  remarks  are  founded  are  too  notorious  to  require  an 
application. 

This,  sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view,  behold  a  nation 
overwhelmed  with  debt;  her  revenues  wasted;  her  trade  de¬ 
clining;  the  affections  of  her  colonies  alienated;  the  duty  of 
the  magistrate  transferred  to  the  soldiery;  a  gallant  army 
which  never  fought  unwillingly  but  against  their  fellow- 
subjects  mouldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a 
man  of  common  abilities  and  spirit,  and  in  the  last  instance, 
the  administration  of  justice  become  odious  and  suspected  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  This  deplorable  scene  admits 
of  but  one  addition — that  we  are  governed  by  counsels,  from 
which  a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison, — 
no  relief  but  death.  If  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Providence,  it  were  possible  for  us  to  escape  a  crisis  so  full 
of  terror  and  despair,  posterity  will  not  believe  the  history 
of  the  present  times.  They  will  either  conclude  that  our 
distresses  were  imaginary  or  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  governed  by  men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  wisdom ; 
they  will  not  believe  it  possible,  that  their  ancestors  could 
have  survived  or  recovered  from  so  desperate  a  condition, 
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while  a  Duke  of  Grafton  was  Prime  Minister,  a  Lord  North 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Weymouth  and  a  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  Secretaries  of  State,  and  a  Mansfield  Chief  Criminal 
Judge  of  the  Kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


To  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Mansfield 

November  14,  1770. 

My  Lord : 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  attract  the  curiosity  of 
the  public,  and  command  even  your  lordship’s  attention.  I 
am  considerably  in  your  debt,  and  shall  endeavor,  once  for 
all,  to  balance  the  account.  Accept  of  this  address,  my  Lord, 
as  a  prologue  to  more  important  scenes,  in  which  you  will 
probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or  suffer. 

You  will  not  question  my  veracity,  when  I  assure  you, 
that  it  has  not  been  owdng  to  any  particular  respect  for  your 
person  that  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long.  Besides  the 
distress  and  danger  with  which  the  press  is  threatened,  when 
your  lordship  is  party,  and  the  party  is  to  be  judge,  I  confess 
I  have  been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Our  lan¬ 
guage  has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  ot 
detestation,  which  has  not  already  been  happily  applied  to 
you,  and  exhausted.  Ample  justice  has  been  done  by  abler 
pens  than  mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  char¬ 
acter.  Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered 
sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
sincerity  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own,  I  am  not  apt  to  confide 
in  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that  country;  and  when 
they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
against  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of  an  ancient 
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nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to  your  lordship’s  honor 
that,  in  your  earlier  days,  you  were  but  little  infected  with 
the  prudence  of  your  country.  You  had  some  original  at¬ 
tachments,  which  you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your 
native  discretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy 
prince,  was  expressed  by  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and  some 
of  the  solemnities  of  religion.  This  I  conceive,  is  the  most 
amiable  point  of  view  in  which  your  character  has  appeared. 
Like  an  honest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politick  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  your  birth,  education,  coun¬ 
try,  and  connections.  There  was  something  generous  in  your 
attachment  to  the  banished  house  of  Stuart.  We  lament  the 
mistakes  of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him 
until  he  affects  to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did  you 
not  adhere  to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed  ?  Why  did 
you  not  follow  the  example  of  your  worthy  brother?  With 
him  you  might  have  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  pretender’9 
confidence — with  him  you  might  have  preserved  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  your  character;  and  England,  I  think,  might  have 
spared  you  without  regret.  Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  although  you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  lord, 
you  have  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  which  drove  his 
father  from  the  throne; — that,  without  openly  supporting 
the  person,  you  have  done  essential  service  to  the  cause,  and 
consoled  yourself  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  family,  by  re¬ 
viving  and  establishing  the  maxims  of  their  government. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  a  Scotchman’s  understanding  cor¬ 
rects  the  error  of  his  heart.  My  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  defence,  and  can  trace  it  through  your  whole 
life  and  conduct.  I  see  through  your  whole  life  one  uniform 
plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown,  at  the  expense  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  To  this  object  your  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  have  been  constantly  directed.  In  con- 
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tempt  or  ignorance  of  the  common  law  of  England,  you  have 
made  it  your  study  to  introduce  into  the  court  where  you 
preside,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown  to  the  English¬ 
man.  The  Roman  Code,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  opinion 
of  foreign  civilians,  are  your  perpetual  theme; — but  who¬ 
ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta,  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  approbation  or  respect?  By  such  treacherous 
arts,  the  noble  simplicity  and  free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws 
were  first  corrupted.  The  Norman  conquest  was  not  com¬ 
plete,  until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their  laws,  and 
reduced  slavery  to  a  system.  This  one  leading  principle 
directs  your  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  accounts  for 
your  treatment  of  juries.  It  is  not  in  political  questions 
only,  but  let  the  case  be  what  it  may,  your  understanding 
is  equally  on  the  rack,  either  to  contract  the  power  of  the 
jury,  or  to  mislead  their  judgment.  For  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  I  appeal  to  the  doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord 
Grofvenor’s  cause.  An  action  for  criminal  conversation 
being  brought  by  a  peer  against  a  prince  of  the  blood,  you 
were  daring  enough  to  tell  the  jury,  that,  in  fixing  the  dam¬ 
ages,  they  were  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  quality  or  fortune 
of  the  parties ; — that  it  was  a  trial  between  A  and  B ; — that 
they  were  to  consider  the  offense  in  a  moral  light  only,  and 
give  no  greater  damages  to  a  peer  of  the  realm  than  to  the 
meanest  mechanic.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine 
which,  if  it  were  meant  for  law,  carries  falsehood  and  ab¬ 
surdity  upon  the  face  of  it;  but  if  it  was  meant  for  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  your  political  creed,  it  is  clear  and  consistent. 
Under  an  arbitrary  government,  all  ranks  and  distinctions 
are  confounded.  The  honour  of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  con¬ 
sidered  than  the  reputation  of  a  peasant;  for,  with  different 
liveries,  they  are  equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property,  we  see  the  same  bias 
and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  decisions  of  your  prede- 
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cessors,  which  you  certainly  ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of 
the  common  law.  Instead  of  those  certain  positive  rules  by 
which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be 
determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unsettled 
notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice.  Decisions  given 
upon  such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much  as 
they  ought,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of  each 
particular  instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  practice  gains  ground ;  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
becomes  a  court  of  equity;  and  the  judge,  instead  of  con¬ 
sulting  strictly  the  laws  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates  will  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  of  these  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation  with 
which  you  always  beheld  him.  That  great  lawyer,  that  hon¬ 
est  man,  saw  your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  do. 
After  years  of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  prin¬ 
ciples  introduced  by  your  lordship,  and  uniformly  supported 
by  your  humble  friends  upon  the  bench,  he  determined  to 
quit  a  court  whose  proceedings  and  decisions  he  could  neither 
assent  to  with  honor  nor  oppose  with  success. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  sometimes  of  service 
to  the  public.  Facts  are  apt  to  alarm  us  more  than  the  most 
dangerous  principles.  The  sufferings  and  firmness  of  a 
Printer  have  aroused  the  public  attention.  You  knew  and  felt 
that  your  conduct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  inquiry; 
and  you  hoped  to  escape  it  by  the  meanest,  the  basest  sac¬ 
rifice  of  dignity  and  consistency,  that  ever  was  made  by  a 
great  magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness?  Where  was 
that  vindictive  spirit,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  ex¬ 
amples,  when  a  man,  so  inconsiderately  as  Bingley,  could 
force  you  to  confess  in  the  face  of  this  country,  that  for  two 
years  together,  you  had  illegally  deprived  an  English  subject 
of  his  liberty,  and  that  he  had  triumphed  over  you  at  last? 
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Yet  I  own,  my  Lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  uncommon  char¬ 
acter.  Women,  and  men,  like  women,  are  timid,  vindic¬ 
tive,  and  irresolute.  Their  passions  counteract  each  other; 
and  make  the  same  creature,  at  one  moment  hateful,  at  an* 
other  contemptible.  I  fancy,  my  Lord,  some  time  will  elapse 
before  you  venture  to  commit  another  Englishman  for  re* 
fusing  to  answer  interrogation.  (Bingley  was  committed 
for  contempt,  in  not  submitting  to  be  examined.  He  lay 
in  prison  for  two  years.) 

The  doctrine  you  have  constantly  delivered  ’in  cases  of 
libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence  of  a  settled  plan  to  con¬ 
tract  the  legal  power  of  juries,  and  to  draw  questions,  in¬ 
separable  from  fact,  within  the  arbitrium  of  the  court.  Here, 
my  Lord,  you  have  fortune  on  your  side.  When  you  invade 
the  province  of  the  jury,  in  matter  of  libel,  you,  in  effect, 
attack  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  with  a  single  stroke 
wound  two  of  your  greatest  enemies.  In  some  instances, 
you  have  succeeded  because  jurymen  are  too  often  ignorant 
of  their  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be  awed  by  the  authority 
of  a  chief  justice.  In  other  criminal  prosecutions,  the  malice 
of  the  design  is  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of  consid¬ 
eration  to  a  jury,  as  the  certainty  of  the  fact.  If  a  different 
doctrine  prevails  in  the  case  of  libels,  why  should  it  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  criminal  cases?  Why  not  to  capital  offenses?  I 
see  no  reason  (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
there  is  no  good  one)  why  the  life  of  the  subject  should  be 
better  protected  against  you  than  his  liberty  or  his  property. 
Why  should  you  enjoy  the  full  power  of  pillary,  fine,  and 
imprisonment,  and  not  be  indulged  with  hanging  or  trans¬ 
portation?  With  your  lordship’s  fertile  genius  and  merciful 
disposition,  I  can  conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  you 
have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by  that  which  you  have 
not. 

But,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  labored  (and  not  unsuc- 
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cessfully)  to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  trial,  why  should 
you  suffer  the  form  of  the  verdict  to  remain?  Why  force 
twelve  honest  men,  in  palpable  violation  of  their  oaths,  to 
pronounce  their  fellow  subject  a  guilty  man,  when,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  you  forbid  their  enquiring  into  the 
only  circumstance, — which  in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason, 
constitutes  guilt — the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  inten¬ 
tions?  But  I  understand  your  lordship — if  you  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  the  trial  by  jury  useless  and  ridiculous,  you 
might  then  with  greater  safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parlia¬ 
ment  for  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  extend¬ 
ing  your  favorite  trial  by  interrogatories  to  every  question, 
in  which  the  life  or  liberty  of  an  Englishman  is  concerned. 

Your  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  prosecution  against  Almon 
and  Woodfall,  contradicts  the  highest  legal  authorities  as 
well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason.  In  Miller’s  cause, 
and  still  more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin,  you  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  step  farther,  and  grossly  contradicted  yourself.  You 
may  know,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you  by 
an  appeal  to  your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth  is 
uniform  and  consistent.  To  depart  from  it  safely,  requires 
memory  and  discretion.  In  the  two  last  trials,  your  charge 
to  the  jury  began  as  usual,  with  assuring  them,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law; — that  they  were  to  find 
the  bare  facts,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the  legal 
inferences  drawn  from  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  defendant’s 
guilt.  Thus  far  you  were  consistent  with  your  former  prac¬ 
tice.  But  how  will  you  account  for  the  conclusion?  You 
told  the  jury,  that,  “If  after  all,  they  would  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  determine  the  law  they  might  do  it,  but  they  must 
be  very  sure  that  they  determined  according  to  law;  for  it 
touched  their  consciences,  and  they  acted  at  their  peril.”  If 
I  understand  your  first  proposition,  you  mean  to  affirm, 
that  the  jury  were  not  competent  judges  of  the  law,  in  the 
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criminal  case  of  a  libel ;  that  it  did  not  fall  within  their 
jurisdiction;  and  that  with  respect  to  them ,  the  malice  or 
innocence  of  the  defendants’  intentions  would  be  a  question 
coram  non  judice.  But  the  second  proposition  clears  away 
your  own  difficulties,  and  restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judi¬ 
cial  capacities.  You  make  the  competence  of  the  court  to 
depend  upon  the  legality  of  the  decision.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance  you  deny  the  power  absolutely.  In  the  second,  you 
admit  the  power,  provided  it  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  my 
lord,  without  pretending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of 
Westminster  hall  with  the  simple  information  of  common 
sense,  or  the  integrity  of  fair  argument,  I  shall  be  under¬ 
stood  by  your  lordship,  when  I  assert,  that,  if  a  jury,  or  any 
other  court  of  judicature  (for  jurors  are  judges),  have  no 
right  to  enter  into  a  cause  or  question  of  law,  it  signifies 
nothing  whether  their  decision  be  or  be  not  according  to  law. 
Their  decision  is  in  itself  a  mere  nullity;  the  parties  are  not 
bound  to  submit  to  it,  and  if  the  jury  runs  any  risk  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  it  is  not  for  pronouncing  a  corrupt  or  illegal  verdict, 
but  for  the  illegality  of  meddling  with  a  point  on  which  they 
have  no  legal  authority  to  decide. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  reminding  your  lordship 
of  the. name  of  Mr.  Benson.  Without  offering  any  legal 
objection,  you  ordered  a  special  juryman  to  be  set  aside,  in  a 
cause  where  the  King  was  prosecutor.  The  novelty  of  the 
fact  required  explanation.  Will  you  condescend  to  tell  the 
world  by  what  authority,  law  or  custom  you  were  author¬ 
ized  to  make  a  peremptory  challenge  of  a  juryman?  The 
parties,  indeed,  have  this  power;  and  perhaps  your  lordship, 
having  accustomed  yourself  to  unite  the  characters  of  judge 
and  party,  may  claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you 
have  assumed,  and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The  time 
within  which  you  might  have  been  punished  for  this  daring 
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attempt  to  pack  a  jury,  is,  I  fear,  elapsed;  but  no  length  of 
time  shall  erase  the  record  of  it. 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country  are  not  confined 
to  your  interpretation  of  the  laws.  You  are  a  minister,  my 
Lord,  and,  as  such,  have  long  been  consulted.  Let  us  can¬ 
didly  examine  what  use  you  have  made  of  your  ministerial 
influence.  I  will  not  descend  to  little  matters,  but  come  at 
once  to  those  important  points  on  which  your  resolution  was 
waited  for,  on  which  the  expectation  of  your  opinion  kept  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  in  suspense.  A  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion  arises  upon  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament  by 
which  the  freedom  of  election  and  the  birthright  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  supposed  to  have  been  invaded.  The  King’s  serv¬ 
ants  were  accused  of  violating  the  constitution.  The  nation 
is  in  a  ferment.  The  ablest  men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the 
question  and  exert  their  utmost  abilities  in  the  discussion  of 
it.  What  part  has  the  honest  Lord  Mansfield  acted?  As 
an  eminent  judge  of  the  law,  his  opinion  would  have  been 
respected.  As  a  peer  he  had  a  right  to  demand  an  audience 
with  His  Sovereign  and  inform  him  that  his  ministers  were 
pursuing  unconstitutional  measures.  Upon  other  occasions, 
my  Lord,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  your  way  into  the 
closet.  The  pretended  neutrality  of  belonging  to  no  party 
will  not  save  your  reputation.  In  a  question  merely  political 
an  honest  man  may  stand  neuter.  But  the  laws  and  con¬ 
stitution  are  the  general  property  of  the  subject ;  not  to  de¬ 
fend,  is  to  relinquish ;  and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to 
renounce  his  share  in  a  common  benefit  unless  he  hopes  to 
profit  by  a  new  division  of  the  spoil  ?  As  a  Lord  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  you  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  condemn  or  defend 
the  new  law  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons.  You 
affected  to  have  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was  attempted 
to  remove  them.  The  question  was  proposed  and  urged  to 
you  in  a  thousand  different  shapes.  Your  prudence  still 
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supplied  you  evasions;  your  resolution  was  invincible.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  solemn 
secret.  I  care  not  to  whose  wisdom  it  is  entrusted,  nor  how 
soon  you  carry  it  to  your  grave.  (He  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  believed  he  should  carry  his  opinion  with  him 
to  the  grave.  It  was  afterwards  reported  that  he  had  en¬ 
trusted  it,  in  special  confidence,  to  the  ingenious  Duke  of 
Cumberland).  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion  by  the  very 
care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it.  It  is  not  from  Lord 
Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve  in  declaring  his  real 
sentiments  in  favor  of  government,  or  in  opposition  to  the 
people ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  motions  of  a 
timid,  dishonest  heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to 
acknowledge  truth  nor  courage  to  contradict  it.  Yet  you 
continue  to  support  an  administration  which  you  know  is 
universally  odious  and  which  on  some  occasions  you  yourself 
speak  of  with  contempt.  You  would  fain  be  thought  to  take 
no  share  in  government,  while  in  reality  you  are  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  machine.  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  little,  pru¬ 
dential  policy  of  a  Scotchman.  Instead  of  acting  that  open, 
generous  part  which  becomes  your  rank  and  station,  you 
meanly  skulk  into  the  closet  and  give  your  Sovereign  such 
advice  as  you  have  no  spirit  to  avow  or  defend.  You  secretly 
engross  the  power  while  you  decline  the  title  of  minister ; 
and  though  you  dare  not  be  chancellor,  you  know  how  to 
secure  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  Are  the  seals  to  be 
forever  in  commission  that  you  may  enjoy  five  thousand 
pounds  a  year?  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord;  your  fears  have 
interposed  at  last  and  forced  you  to  resign.  The  odium  of 
continuing  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  such  terms, 
was  too  formidable  to  be  resisted.  What  a  multitude  of  bad 
passions  are  forced  to  submit  to  a  constitutional  infirmity! 
But  though  you  have  relinquished  the  salary,  you  still  assume 
the  rights  of  a  minister.  Your  conduct,  it  seems,  must  be 
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defended  in  parliament.  For  what  other  purpose  is  your 
wretched  friend,  that  miserable  Sergeant,  posted  to  the 
House  of  Commons?  Is  it  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Leigh  to 
defend  the  great  Lord  Mansfield?  Or  is  he  only  the  Punch 
of  the  puppet  show,  to  speak  as  he  is  prompted  by  the  Chief 
juggler  behind  the  curtain? 

In  public  affairs,  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honorably  through  life. 
Like  bad  money,  it  may  be  current  for  a  time,  but  it  will 
soon  be  cried  down.  It  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal  spirit, 
though  it  be  sometimes  united  witli  extraordinary  qualifica¬ 
tions.  When  I  acknowledge  your  abilities  you  may  believe 
I  am  sincere.  I  feel  for  human  nature  when  I  see  a  man  so 
gifted  as  you  are  descend  to  such  vile  practices.  Yet  do  not 
suffer  your  vanity  to  console  you  too  soon.  Believe  me,  my 
good  Lord,  you  are  not  admired  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
you  are  detested.  It  is  only  the  partiality  of  your  friends 
that  balances  the  defects  of  your  heart  with  the  superiority 
of  your  understanding.  No  learned  man,  even  among  your 
own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to  preside  in  a  court  of  com¬ 
mon  law.  Yet  it  is  confessed,  that  under  Justinian  you  might 
have  made  an  incomparable  Prcetor.  It  is  remarkable 
enough,  but  I  hope  not  ominous,  that  the  laws  you  under¬ 
stand  best,  and  the  judges  you  affect  to  admire  most,  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  decline  of  a  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  contributed  to  its  fall. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause  together. 
It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I  wish  you  to  consider  the 
delicacy  of  your  situation.  Beware  how  you  indulge  the 
first  emotions  of  your  resentment.  This  paper  is  delivered 
to  the  world  and  cannot  be  recalled.  The  persecution  of  an 
innocent  printer  cannot  alter  facts  nor  refute  arguments.  Do 
not  furnish  me  with  further  materials  against  yourself.  An 
honest  man,  like  the  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  understand- 
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ing,  or  modestly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  con¬ 
science.  The  imposter  employs  force  instead  of  argument ; 
imposes  silence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his 
character  by  the  sword. 

JUNIUS. 


To  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Camden 

January  21,  1772. 

My  Lord : 

I  turn  with  pleasure  from  that  barren  waste  in  which  no 
salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  character 
fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  qual¬ 
ification.  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation, 
to  stand  forth  in  defense  of  the  laws  of  your  country  and  to 
exert,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities 
with  which  you  were  entrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
To  ascertain  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paper,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  call  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
miltirnus  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  a  motion  for 
that  purpose  should  be  rejected,  we  shall  know  what  to  think 
of  Lord  Mansfield’s  innocence.  The  legal  argument  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  Lordship’s  judgment.  After  the  noble  stand 
you  made  against  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  question  of  libel, 
we  did  expect  that  you  would  not  have  suffered  that  matter 
to  have  remained  undetermined.  But  it  was  said  that  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Wilmot  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  vouch  for 
an  opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Yates,  which  was  supposed  to 
make  against  you ;  and  we  admit  of  the  excuse.  When  such 
detestable  arts  are  employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of  right, 
it  might  have  been  imprudent  at  that  time  to  have  brought 
it  to  a  decision.  In  the  present  instance  you  will  have  no 
such  opposition  to  contend  with.  If  there  be  a  judge  or  a 
lawyer  of  any  note  in  Westminster  hall  who  shall  be  daring 
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enough  to  affirm,  that,  according  to  the  true  intendment  of 
the  laws  of  England,  a  felon,  taken  with  the  maner  in  fla¬ 
grante  delicto ,  is  bailable;  or  that  the  discretion  of  an  English 
judge  is  merely  arbitrary  and  not  governed  by  rules  of  law; 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Whoever  he 
be,  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  not  give  much  trouble.  Your 
Lordship’s  character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that 
principal  part,  which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws 
of  England  against  a  wicked  judge  who  makes  it  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  life  to  misinterpret  and  pervert  them.  If  you 
decline  this  honorable  office,  I  fear  it  will  be  said  that  for 
some  months  past  you  have  kept  too  much  company  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  surrender 
of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor  even  to  Lord 
Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is 
the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom. 
Thus  far  I  have  done  my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him 
to  punishment.  But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in 
the  temple  of  justice.  I  have  bound  the  victim  and  dragged 
him  to  the  altar. 

JUNIUS. 
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CALHOUN-MILLER 

Scotch-Irish 
Miller  Family 

Charles  and  Jane  Calhoun  Holmes  Miller 

(The  genealogy  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Miller  family  is  traced 
through  Patrick  James  Miller  and  his  maternal  ancestors,  the  Cal¬ 
houns,  to  the  birth  of  Catherine  Montgomery  Calhoun  in  1684, 
consequently  the  generations,  as  numbered,  do  not  correspond  to 
those  of  the  English  family,  although  with  the  exception  of  Patrick 
James  and  his  brother,  Maj.  John  Calhoun  Miller  and  his  two 
children,  all  members  of  this  family,  are  descendants  of  John 
Miller,  Printer,  and  belong  alike  to  the  English  family). 

388 

Charles  Miller  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  South 
Carolina,  at  a  date  just  preceding  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  married  Mrs.  Jane  Calhoun  Holmes  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Both  were  descendants  of  that  fine  sturdy 
race  of  people  known  as  Scotch-Irish,  but  who  in  reality 
were  blue-blooded  Scots  transplanted  to  Ireland  by  King 
James.  They  soon  grew  prosperous  in  their  new  home  of 
forced  adoption  and  multiplied  in  great  numbers. 

Although  the  scheme  to  transplant  the  canny  Scot  to  Ire¬ 
land  was  the  King’s  own,  no  sooner  had  they,  by  frugal 'man¬ 
agement  and  industry,  begun  to  prosper  than  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  began  to  oppress  them  by  trade  restrictions,  by  taxa¬ 
tion  and  by  interference  with  their  religious  liberty.  They 
were  forbidden  to  have  school  teachers  of  their  own,  and 
their  ministers  were  forbidden  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
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mony.  They  had  suffered  intolerably  from  religious  perse¬ 
cution  in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  they  had  the  additional 
burden  of  jealousy  of  the  native  Irish,  for  they  were  ever 
looked  upon  as  intruders.  This  condition  exists  in  Ireland 
today.  In  the  province  of  Ulster  there  lives  “a  nation  within 
a  nation,”  still  Scotch  to  the  core.  This  pressure  upon  a 
high-spirited  people  resulted  in  an  exodus  to  the  new  world 
that  has  been  compared  to  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt.  America  looked  inviting  to  these  liberty-loving  souls 
and  they  came  to  this  country  by  the  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands.  Although  the  Scotch-Irish  have  never  claimed  that 
they  brought  literature  or  art  to  this  country,  they  did  bring 
loyal  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  characteristics  which 
have  made  them  a  mighty  force  in  America.  They  also 
caught  something  of  the  warm-hearted  wit  of  the  native 
Irish,  which,  combined  with  the  strong,  virile,  patient  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Scot,  made  them  a  most  lovable  people,  and 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  pardonable  pride  that  we  find  Charles 
and  Jane  Miller  among  their  descendants.  With  deep  re¬ 
gret  we  learn  that  the  ancestry  of  Charles  Miller  can  be 
traced  no  farther  than  himself.  He  had  a  brother,  Robert, 
but  nothing  more  can  be  learned  of  his  family. 

The  ancestral  record  of  Jane  Calhoun  dates  back  to  the 
birth  of  her  great  grand  parents  in  Ireland  about  1684.  Her 
great  grandfather,  James  Calhoun,  married  Catherine  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  Donegal  County,  Ireland.  To  them  were  born 
five  sons  and  one  daughter: 
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William. 
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John. 
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Ezekiel. 
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James. 
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Catherine. 
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Patrick. 
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In  1733  James  and  Catherine  Calhoun,  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  emigrated  to  America.  They  landed  in  Pennsylvania 
and  settled  in  Lancaster  County.  Pennsylvania  was  the 
great  distributing  center  for  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  from 
there  they  passed  down  into  and  through  Virginia  to  the 
Carolinas.  The  Calhoun  family,  moving  with  the  tide, 
came  to  Virginia,  where  they  settled  in  Augusta  County. 
There  James  Calhoun,  Sr.,  died.  Three  sons,  William, 
John  and  Ezekiel,  married  in  Virginia.  The  only  daughter* 
Catherine,  had  married  Alexander  Noble,  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  also  died  in  Virginia. 

The  Calhoun  name  has  undergone  some  interesting 
changes  in  the  course  of  time.  It  was  originally  in  Scotland, 
Colquehoun,  in  Ireland  it  was  Colhoun,  and  in  America  it 
became  Calhoun. 

In  1754  the  five  sons  of  James  Calhoun,  Sr.,  three  of 
whom  had  young  families,  came  with  their  widowed  mother 
and  sister,  Catherine  Noble,  to  South  Carolina.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  Pickens  and  other  families,  composing 
quite  a  concourse  of  people  traveling  slowly  in  wagons.  They 
came  down  through  North  Carolina,  crossing  the  upper  Ca¬ 
tawba  River  and  traversing  the  northwestern  section  of 
South  Carolina,  they  settled  on  the  western  border  of  the 
state  near  the  Savannah  River,  in  that  portion  which  is  now 
Abbeville  County.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  journey  they 
made  through  dense  forests  and  across  many  streams  of  wa¬ 
ter,  the  women  and  children  in  the  wagons,  the  men  walking, 
some  with  rifles  and  some  with  axes.  Each  night  they  went 
into  camp  and  around  the  great  campfires  they  sang  Psalms 
and  hymns,  and  prayed  for  God’s  guidance  and  protection. 

Thus  the  long  journey  was  made,  and  although  weary  and 
worn,  they  set  to  work  with  grim  determination  to  build 
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new  homes  and  clear  the  forests  for  the  cultivation  of  crops 
of  corn,  rice,  flax  and  grain.  We  have  no  conception  of  the 
sufferings  through  which  our  forefathers  passed  before  they 
were  able  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  then  trackless  woods. 
It  took  brave  hearts  to  stand  the  loneliness  of  the  forest,  not 
to  speak  of  the  danger  from  savage  Indians.  However  great 
the  difficulties,  the  Calhouns  and  their  friends  soon  formed  a 
settlement  not  far  from  Long  Cane  Creek,  known  as  the 
Long  Cane  Settlement.  Eager  to  have  as  many  of  their 
countrymen  about  them  as  they  could,  not  only  as  neighbors, 
but  to  help  defend  the  settlement  against  the  Indians,  these 
early  settlers  did  all  in  their  power  to  induce  their  friends 
in  Ireland  to  follow  them  to  this  country.  So  Long  Cane 
Settlement  soon  became  a  large  and  prosperous  community 
of  God-fearing,  peace-abiding,  industrious  people. 

The  Scotch-Irish  who  settled  in  Abbeville  District  were 
mostly  Presbyterian  in  faith,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Baptists. 
One  of  the  first  things  they  did  after  building  the  log 
houses  for  their  homes  was  to  erect  a  church  and  school 
building,  both  of  which  were  built  of  logs.  To  them  educa¬ 
tion  went  hand  in  hand  with  religion,  and  they  were  a  deeplv 
pious  people,  having  family  worship  in  their  homes.  Their 
“meeting  house”  (true  meaning  of  synagogue)  was  the 
largest  and  most  important  building  in  the  settlement,  and 
going  to  “meeting”  on  the  Sabbath  the  greatest  event  of  the 
week.  The  preacher  and  the  more  fortunate  ones  of  his 
congregation  rode  on  horseback,  but  many  walked  for  miles. 
The  salary  paid  the  preacher  was  pitifully  small  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  such  as  they  themselves  had.  Money  was  scarce 
and  among  the  stuff  given  the  preacher  by  some  congrega¬ 
tions  was  a  gallon  of  whisky  every  year. 

The  Rev.  William  Richardson,  a  graduate  of  Glasgow 
University,  Scotland,  was  the  first  minister  to  preach  to  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  in  the  Long  Cane  Creek  community. 
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Whether  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  is  not  known,  but  he  seems  to 
have  spent  some  time  in  this  section  of  old  Abbeville  District. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  to  which  the  Calhouns  belonged 
is  still  in  existence  and  known  as  Old  Long  Cane  Church. 
These  early  settlers  found  the  land  near  the  creeks  and 
smaller  streams  of  water  covered  with  wild  cane  from  five 
to  thirty  feet  high,  hence  the  name  of  the  church  and  com¬ 
munity  which  they  bear  to  this  day. 

In  this  new  home  Catherine  Calhoun  settled  with  her 
sons  and  widowed  daughter,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  tranquil  old  age,  after  much  harassing  travel, 
settling  and  moving  for  many  years.  But  such  was  not  to 
be  her  fortune.  This  section  was  the  home  of  another  race 
of  people — the  Cherokee  Indians — a  tribe  which  for  centu¬ 
ries  had  occupied  this  territory,  and  naturally  they  resented 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Trouble  was  inevitable.  A 
series  of  wars  between  this  tribe  and  the  white  people  began 
in  1759,  five  years  after  the  settlement  of  Long  Cane  Creek, 
and  continued  at  intervals  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The 
Indian  massacres  that  occurred  in  this  part  of  South  Carolina 
were  not  exceeded  in  brutality  in  all  America;  and  the  one 
which  took  place  on  February  1,  1760,  near  Long  Cane 
Creek  was  the  most  appalling  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
Some  of  her  best  families,  the  Hamptons  and  Calhouns,  his 
tory  especially  records,  suffered  indescribable  horrors  and 
many  deaths. 

A  party,  led  by  Patrick  Calhoun,  consisting  of  numerous 
members  of  the  Calhoun  family,  as  well  as  others,  attempting 
to  remove  their  families  and  valuables  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  were 
suddenly  attacked  and  some  fifty,  mostly  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  slain.  The  settlement  at  this  time  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people,  fifty-five  or  sixty-five  of 
whom  were  fighting  men ;  but  they  were  taken  unawares  and 
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were  not  prepared  to  resist  the  sudden  assault  by  the  Indians. 
Having  started  to  Augusta,  they  had  crossed  Long  Cane 
Creek  and  the  teams  were  stalled  in  the  low  ground  near  the 
creek.  The  time  being  midwinter,  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable.  The  guns  of  the  settlers  were  in  the  wagons 
and  their  whole  attention  being  occupied  in  an  effort  to  ex¬ 
tricate  the  wagons,  they  were  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
Among  the  number  killed  was  the  old  mother  of  the  Cal¬ 
houn  family,  Mrs.  Catherine  Montgomery  Calhoun,  and  her 
son,  James.  In  addition  to  the  terrible  murders,  many 
children  were  taken  captive.  Some  were  found  later 
wandering  in  the  woods.  Among  the  captives  were  two  little 
daughters  of  William  Calhoun,  Ann,  five  years  of  age,  and 
Mary,  who  was  three.  Mary,  being  too  young  to  keep  up 
with  her  captors,  was  scalped  and  her  body  thrown  in  Long 
Cane  Creek.  A  daughter,  Catherine,  seven  years  of  age, 
was  killed  outright.  Ann  was  kept  a  prisoner  twelve  years, 
when,  after  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  she  was  returned  ti- 
her  parents.  She  later  married  and  reared  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  made  good  and  worthy  citizens. 

William  Calhoun,  to  save  his  wife  from  capture  and  pos¬ 
sible  death,  took  one  of  the  horses  from  his  wagon  and  plac¬ 
ing  her  upon  it,  told  her  to  flee  for  her  life  to  Augusta.  Every 
house  that  she  passed  was  deserted,  all  having  fled  to  Geor¬ 
gia  for  safety.  Stopping  on  the  road,  she  spent  the  night  at 
one  of  these  deserted  houses.  Securely  fastening  her  horse, 
she  retired  for  the  night.  When,  that  night  in  her  helpless 
condition,  with  no  friend  to  comfort  or  to  cheer  her  and  only 
the  All-Seeing  One  to  witness  her  lone  accouchment,  a  baby 
boy  was  born  and  named  Patrick.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  with  her  new-born  son,  Mrs.  Calhoun  mounted  her 
horse  and  rode  thirty  miles  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  was 
her  fifth  child  and  he  lived  to  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  was  killed  by  these  same  Indians,  June  26,  1776, 
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while  serving  as  ensign  in  Capt.  James  McCall’s  expedition 
into  the  Cherokee  country. 

After  the  terrible  tragedy,  Patrick  Calhoun  returned  to 
bury  the  dead  and  found  twenty-two  dead  bodies  beside  that 
of  his  mother,  some  distance  away  on  a  hillside  where  they 
had  fled.  A  substantial  stone  engraved  by  a  native  artist 
and  erected  by  her  son,  Patrick,  marks  the  lone  and  neg¬ 
lected  grave  of  Catherine  Montgomery  Calhoun. 


294 

William,  oldest  son  of  James  and  Catherine  Montgomery 
Calhoun,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  married  Agnes  Long,  of 
Virginia.  They  had  eleven  children. 

301  Joseph. 

302  Catherine — killed  by  the  Indians  Feb.  1.  1760. 

303  Ann — captured  and  kept  prisoner  twelve  years. 

304  Mary — captured  and  killed. 

305  Patrick — killed  in  Indian  warfare. 

306  Rachel. 

307  Esther. 

308  William. 

309  Pizekiel,  II. 

310  Agnes. 

311  Alexander. 

301 

Joseph,  eldest  son  of  William  and  Agnes  Long  Calhoun, 
was  born  in  Virginia  October  22,  1750,  and  married  his 
cousin,  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Calhoun.  Joseph  Cal¬ 
houn  owned  and  operated  the  first  saw  mill  of  Abbeville 
District.  Pie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Congress  in  1807 
and  was  succeeded  in  1811  by  his  cousin,  John  C.  Calhoun 
It  has  been  said  that  he  had  a  more  brilliant  mind  than  his 
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celebrated  cousin,  but  had  not  the  same  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  John  C.  was  the  first  member  of  the  Calhoun, 
family  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  college  training.  Joseph 
Calhoun  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  were  the  grandparents 
of  Mrs.  Fannie  Calhoun  Marshall,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  of  Abbeville  County,  South  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Marshall  is  ninety-four  years  of  age  and  retains  her 
brilliant  mind  to  a  wonderful  degree.  She  has  this  year  been 
engaged  in  research  work  and  compiling  data  for  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee. 

312 

Ezekiel  III,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Catherine  Calhoun, 
was  born  in  Abbeville  District  November  27,  1770.  His 
son,  Andrew  Calhoun,  married  Susan  Welborn,  of  Georgia, 
and  was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun,  noted 
oculist  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  father  of  Dr.  Phinizy  Calhoun, 
who  is  a  distinguished  oculist,  also  of  Atlanta. 


295 

John,  second  son  of  James  and  Catherine  Montgomery 
Calhoun,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  married  in  Virginia,  name 
of  his  wife  unknown.  They  had  two  children. 

313  Patrick,  married  Sarah  McKinley. 

314  Catherine,  married  Joseph  Calhoun. 

Patrick  (called  “Little  Patrick”  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  uncle  Patrick)  and  his  wife,  Sarah  McKinley,  had  five 
children : 

315  Jane. 

316  Mary. 

317  John. 

3 1 8  James. 

319  Sarah. 
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315 

Jane,  the  eldest,  first  married  William  Holmes,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  After  his  death  she  married  Charles  Miller,  and 
is  known  as  Jane  Calhoun  Holmes  Miller. 


296 

Ezekiel,  the  third  son  of  James  and  Catherine  Mont¬ 
gomery  Calhoun,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  married  Jane 
Ewing,  of  Virginia.  Their  beautiful  daughter,  Rebecca, 
married  Gen.  Andrew  Pickens,  famous  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
dier  and  patriot.  Another  daughter,  Catherine,  married 
Major  Alexander  Noble.  A  son,  John  Ewing  Calhoun, 
married  Floride  Bonneau.  He  was  a  Senator  in  Congress. 
His  daughter,  Floride,  married  the  statesman,  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 


298 

Catherine,  only  daughter  of  James  and  Catherine  Mont¬ 
gomery  Calhoun,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  married  Alex¬ 
ander  Noble,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  They  had 
three  children: 

320  Alexander. 

321  James. 

322  Jane. 

320 

Major  Alexander  Noble,  oldest  son  of  Alexander  and 
Catherine  Calhoun  Noble,  married  his  cousin,  Kitty  (Cath¬ 
erine)  Calhoun,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Jane  Ewing  Cal¬ 
houn.  They  had  seven  children: 

323  William. 

324  John. 

325  Ezekiel. 
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326  Patrick: —  Governor  of  South  Carolina  friz:  lS3o 

to  1840). 

327  Catherine. 

328  Alexander. 

329  Joseph. 


323 


William,  son  of  Major  Alexander  and  Kitty  Noble  mar¬ 
ried  Rebecca  Pickens  daughter  of  General  Andrew  Pickens. 


326 


Gov.  Patrick  Noble  married  Elizabeth  P.cker.Ss  grand¬ 
daughter  of  General  .Andrew  Pickens.  They  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren  : 


330 

Ezekiel. 

333 

Floride. 

334 

Patrick. 

335 

Edward. 

336 

Alexander. 

337 

Elizabeth. 

33S 

Samuel. 

299 

Patrick,  youngest  son  of  James  and  Catherine  Mont¬ 
gomery  Calhoun,  was  born  in  Ireland.  He  seems  to  hive 
been  a  man  of  force  and  executive  ability.  History  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  being  the  leader  of  the  company  on  the  long 
journey  from  Virginia  by  wagon  train,  and  always  vigilant 
in  protecting  the  settlement  from  the  ravages  o:  the  Indians. 
He  was  captain  of  rangers  for  six  months  arcung  the  Long 
Cane  Settlement.  This  was  the  last  body  c:  rangers  In  the 
pay  of  the  province  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
married  in  South  Carolina,  nrst  a  Miss  Craighead,  who  died 
childless,  later  Martha  Caldwell,  daughter  of  John  Cald- 
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well,  a  Scot,  who  had  joined  the  Long  Cane  Settlement.  Of 
this  union  five  children  were  born: 


339 

William. 

340 

James. 

341 

John  C. 

342 

Patrick. 

343 

Catherine. 

341 

John  C.  married  Floride  Calhoun,  daughter  of  his  cousin, 
John  Ewing  Calhoun.  They  settled  early  in  life  at  Fort 
Hill,  now  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina.  There  Mr. 
Calhoun  spent  many  years  in  brilliant  service  for  his  state 
and  country. 


We  have  followed  the  story  of  James  and  Catherine 
Montgomery  Calhoun  from  their  home  in  Donegal  County, 
Ireland,  to  Long  Cane  Settlement  in  Abbeville,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  giving  the  genealogy  of  most  of  their  descendants  foi 
two  or  three  generations.  From  now  on  the  narrative  will 
be  confined  to  the  descendants  of  their  second  son,  John,  who 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  was  one  of  the  five  brothers  who 
came  to  South  Carolina  in  1754.  He  married  in  Virginia 
and  had  two  children,  Little  Patrick  and  Catherine.  It  is 
around  the  descendants  of  “Little  Patrick”  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  McKinley,  that  our  interest  centers.  As  has  been 
stated,  their  oldest  daughter,  Jane,  married  first  William 
Holmes  and  later  Charles  Miller. 

Jane  Calhoun  Holmes  Miller  was  in  many  ways  a  most 
remarkable  character.  Her  life  covered  a  little  more 
than  a  century  of  time,  and  not  a  day  of  it  was  wasted. 
Her  pathway  lay  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  but  every  step 
was  glorified  by  a  personality  of  grace  and  beauty  and  a  life 
of  willing,  loving  service  to  others.  In  writing  of  her  I 
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fain  would  dip  my  pen  in  liquid  gold  so  great  is  my  admira¬ 
tion  and  reverence  for  her  name.  Born  in  Abbeville  Dis¬ 
trict,  South  Carolina,  a  few  years  after  the  Indian  massacre 
in  which  a  number  of  her  family  lost  their  lives,  Jane  Cal¬ 
houn  lived  through  the  horrors  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  had  a  vivid  memory  of  it.  She  also  remembered  much 
of  the  constant  Indian  warfare  between  that  race  and  the 
white  people,  and  she  lived  through  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Civil  War.  Al¬ 
though  by  that  time  quite  old,  she  was  still  wide  awake  to 
the  doings  of  the  country,  and  often  recounted  with  interest 
the  number  of  wars  through  which  she  had  lived. 

Coming  into  life  as  she  did,  amid  the  strife  and  stress  of 
the  Indian  wars,  when  the  country  was  almost  an  unbroken 
wilderness  of  forests,  and  home  life  was  primitive  to  the  last 
degree,  she  had  little  or  no  educational  advantages.  There 
were  almost  no  books  to  be  had  in  those  days  except  the 
few  Bibles  brought  from  Ireland  by  the  first  settlers.  How¬ 
ever  meager  her  advantages,  Jane  Calhoun  was  a  great 
reader  and  had  a  most  remarkable  memory,  so  that  in  time 
she  almost  memorized  the  Bible,  and  in  her  old  age  could 
tell  on  a  moment’s  notice,  where  any  passage  of  Scripture 
was  to  be  found. 

No  doubt  the  strenuous  and  warring  times  in  which  she 
grew  to  womanhood  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  strong  courage  and  faith  which  characterized  her 
whole  life.  Terror  of  the  Indians  hung  as  a  pall  over  her 
childhood  days,  for  at  any  time  they  were  liable  to  take  a 
household  unawares,  often  killing  whole  families.  Constant 
work  with  little  recreation  was  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
were  no  luxuries.  Only  the  more  fortunate  and  thrifty  had 
tallow  candles,  moulded  by  the  housewife,  while  others  used 
rush  lights  and  pine  knots. 
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It  appears  that  “Little  Patrick”  Calhoun,  Jane’s  father, 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  one  time,  in 
his  absence,  the  Tories  made  a  raid  on  his  home  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  cut  from  the  loom  a  web  of  cloth  his  wife  was  weaving 
and  took  it  away  with  them.  To  escape  capture,  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
houn,  Jane,  and  two  younger  children,  hid  in  a  great 
hollow  poplar  tree. 

Amid  such  circumstances,  Jane  Calhoun  grew  up  strong 
in  body  and  pure  in  mind.  She  early  became  a  member  ot 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  was  a  devoted  Christian  through 
all  the  years  of  her  long  life. 

Jane  Calhoun  was  married  to  William  Holmes  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  them  were  born  two 
sons  and  three  daughters: 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

William  Holmes,  Sr.,  was  a  man  of  some  means  for  his 
day,  owning  a  few  negro  slaves  and  much  farm  equipment. 
On  account  of  the  burning  of  the  Abbeville  County  Court¬ 
house  in  1872  no  land  papers  preceding  that  date  are  on 
record,  and  nothing  can  be  learned  of  the  whereabouts  or 
quantity  of  land  owned  by  William  Holmes.  From  uni¬ 
form,  pistol  and  sword  left  by  him,  we  conclude  that  he  was 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  of  what  rank  is  not 
known.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  died  in  Abbeville 
District,  South  Carolina,  1802.  His  descendants  in  Green¬ 
ville  and  Anderson  counties  are  among  the  best  and  most 
progressive  citizens  of  upper  South  Carolina. 


1  both  of  whom  died  in  childhood. 
Mattie  J 

William,  Jr. 

Bettie. 

Sallie. 


- 
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Jane  Holmes  and  one  John  Lowry  were  appointed  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  estate  of  William  Holmes,  Sr.  In  the 
annual  returns  made  by  them  to  the  Ordinary  of  Abbeville 
District  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  and  for  what  pur¬ 
poses,  the  first  item  is  a  coffin  for  William  Holmes,  $7.00. 
Every  year  there  was  a  return  made  for  tuition  paid — five  or 
seven  dollars  to  the  child,  apparently  according  to  age.  It 
was  shown  that  more  money  was  paid  for  tuition  than  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  upkeep  for  one  child  was  $125.00 
for  five  years,  another  $200.00  for  eight  years.  In  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  her  husband’s  estate  and  in  the  upbringing  of 
their  children,  Jane  Calhoun  Holmes  exhibited  that  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense  for  which  she  was  noted.  Having  her¬ 
self  little  opportunity  for  acquiring  even  a  common  educa¬ 
tion,  she  gave  her  children  the  best  the  times  afforded.  To 
show  how  limited  was  the  education  of  Jane  Calhoun,  she 

her 

signed  her  name  to  legal  papers  thus:  Jane  X  Holmes. 

mark 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  “goods  and  chattels”  of 
William  Holmes,  Sr.,  which  his  wife  Jane  Calhoun  Holmes 
retained  at  the  sale  of  his  property  in  January,  1803: 


1  negro  man . 

1  lot  spls.  and  sifter . 

1  lot  pots  and  dresser  furniture.  .  _ _ 

1  lot  water  vessels . 

2  beds  and  furniture . 

1  lot  clothes . 

1  lot  hoes,  axes,  mattocks,  etc . 

6  geese . . . 

1  iron  wedge . 

1  set  double  trees.- . 

1  lot  shoe  tools . 


$300.00 

1.00 

15.00 

2.25 

23.00 

35.00 

4.50 

2.50 
.64 

1.00 

.50 


- 
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1  cow  hide . 1.00 

1  lot  iron  and  steel .  4.00 

1  lot  or  crop  of  corn .  50.00 

6  bushels  of  wheat .  2.00 

3  bushels  of  rice .  1.50 

lOdoz.  oats . 2.00 

1  lot  flax .  2.00 

10  barrels  and  one  box .  1.25 

1  chest . 2.00 

1  lot  of  books . 2.00 

1  lot  chairs  and  table .  2.00 

1  lot  iron  and  2  salt  bags .  1.00 

2  pairs  cotton  cards .  1.25 

2  jugs  and  one  keg.  .  .  .  .  1.50 

1  case  of  pistols,  cap  and  sword .  18.00 

1  man’s  saddle .  8.00 

1  woman’s  ditto  and  bridle .  2.25 

1  set  plough  geers .  4.00 

1  beer  sheer  plough . 4.00 

1  shovel  ditto .  2.00 

1  drawing  knife  and  box .  .75 

1  lot  hogs .  30.00 

1  cow  and  calf . 10.00 

1  cow  and  yearling .  12.00 

1  heifer .  8.00 

1  ditto . .  7.00 

3  sheep  and  bells .  4.50 

1  bay  colt .  70.00 

1  mare  and  bell . 67.00 

1  looking  glass .  1.00 

1  little  wheel .  2.25 

Of  the  many  things  sold  to  others  the  most  valuable  were 
two  negro  women. 


*k.  ; 
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William  Holmes,  Jr.,  son  of  William  and  Jane  Calhoun 
Holmes,  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  came  with  his 
mother  and  stepfather,  Charles  Miller,  to  old  Pickens  Dis¬ 
trict  about  1814.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  Miss 
South.  They  made  their  home  in  Anderson  County,  where 
he  was  an  honored  citizen.  To  this  marriage  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  born: 


SIXTH  GENERATION 

349  Mary,  who  married  Solomon  Geer. 

350  Emaline,  who  married  James  Geer. 

349 

To  Mary  Holmes  and  Solomon  Geer  ten  children  were 
born : 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

351  William. 

352  Aaron. 

353  Hezekiah. 

354  John. 

355  Andrew. 

356  Walter  Holmes. 

357  Earnest. 

358  Charles. 

359  Benjamin  E. 

360  Mary  Wallis. 


350 


To  Emaline  Holmes  and  James  Geer  two  children  were 
born: 


i 


i 


1 
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361  Mary,  who  married  A.  P.  Warnock. 

362  Jimmie,  married  Alethia  Holland.  They  have 
one  son : 

363  James  Furman. 

To  William  Holmes,  Jr.,  and  his  second  wife,  Nancy 
Braswell,  two  children  were  born: 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

364  Pinkney,  died  unmarried. 

365  Caroline,  who  married  Harrison  Holland.  They 
had  the  following  children: 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

366  Martha  Jane  Calhoun. 

367  William  Pinkney. 

368  James  Harrison — died  young. 

369  C.  Holmes. 

366 

Martha  Jane  Calhoun  Holland  married  Daniel  Gentry, 
who  died  in  prison  at  Ft.  Delaware  during  the  Civil  War. 
They  had  the  following  children: 

370  Claude  Prue. 

371  Eva. 

372  Lavendar  Carrie. 

373  Austin  Bala. 

374  Lee  Willie  E. 

375  Daniel  Holmes. 

367 

William  Pinkney  Holland  married  Mary  Welborn.  To 
them  the  following  children  were  born : 

376  Nannie. 

377  Branson. 


1  .  ( 
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378  Addie. 

379  Holmes. 

380  Mary. 

369 

C.  Holmes  Holland  married  Welsie  Lucas.  They  have 
seven  children. 

381  Edgar. 

382  Bertha. 

383  Janie. 

384  John. 

385  Nannie. 

386  Rosa  Lee. 

387  C.  Holmes,  Jr. 

365 

Caroline  Holland,  daughter  of  William  Holmes,  Jr.,  mar¬ 
ried  the  second  time  a  Mr.  Griffin  and  removed  to  Texas, 
where  she  has  numerous  descendants. 


348 

Sallie,  daughter  of  William  Holmes,  Sr.,  and  Jane  Cal¬ 
houn,  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  and 
came  to  Old  Pickens  District  when  young.  She  married  a 
Mr.  Hanie,  of  Anderson  County,  and  has  many  worthy 
descendants  as  has  also  her  sister,  Bettie  Holmes,  who  like¬ 
wise  married  a  Mr.  Hanie. 


In  the  year  1806  Jane  Calhoun  Holmes  and  Charles  Mil¬ 
ler  were  married  and  he,  according  to  law,  automatically 
became  co-administrator  with  her,  of  the  estate  of  her  first 
husband.  This  arrangement,  however,  required  a  third 
party,  who  was  Ezekiel  Calhoun.  Charles  Miller  seems  to 
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have  carefully  and  faithfully  guarded  the  interests  of  his  step¬ 
children  and  altogether  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  con¬ 
siderate  step-father.  He  provided  well  for  his  household  and 
was  a  good  husband,  but  to  the  great  dismay  and  deep  con¬ 
cern  of  his  devoted  wife  he  did  not  make  a  profession  of  re¬ 
ligion  until  he  was  far  advanced  in  years.  At  about  the  age 
of  ninety  years  he  united  with  the  Bachelors  Retreat  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  his  name  is  found  on  the  roll  of  that 
church  today.  There  was  no  perfect  happiness  in  the  heart 
of  his  good  wife  until  this  came  to  pass,  as  her  church 
life  and  membership  meant  much  to  her.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  her  life  she  had  given  to  her  church  the  fidelity  of 
her  soul  in  whole-hearted  measure.  She  lived  according  to 
the  old  Presbyterian  custom  of  cooking  on  Saturday,  and  no 
matter  what  “company’’  might  drop  in  on  Sunday,  nothing 
was  cooked  more  than  to  make  coffee.  When  her  husband 
grew  quite  old  she  made  the  concession  of  having  corn-meal 
mush,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  made  for  him  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  reheated  on  Sunday.  She  trained  her  children  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and  conducted  in  her 
home  a  Sunday  afternoon  class  of  her  own  and  other  chil¬ 
dren,  long  before  the  Sunday  school  as  we  know  it  came 
into  existence.  In  her  home  she  was  truly  a  queen,  ruling 
with  a  scepter  of  love,  and,  binding  her  children  together  in 
a  bond  so  strong  that  they  had  no  realization  that  they  were 
two  families  in  one.  She  was  constantly  planning  and  work¬ 
ing  to  the  end  that  her  family  might  have  the  best,  materially 
and  spiritually.  Altogether  she  was  the  kind  of  woman 
the  wise  man  speaks  of  as  one  “Who  layeth  her  hands  to  the 
spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.  She  stretchetli  out 
her  hands  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  stretcheth  forth  her  hands  to 
the  needy.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up 
and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.” 
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In  appearance,  Jane  Miller  was  an  attractive  woman, 
small  of  stature,  her  normal  weight  being  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  though  in  old  age  she  grew  stouter.  She  had  a 
sweet  face  with  soft  blue  eyes  which  expressed  not  only 
benevolence  but  great  strength  of  character. 

Perhaps,  besides  the  rearing  of  her  children,  the  crowning 
work  of  her  life  was  the  practice  of  simple  medicine  in  her 
own  family  and  those  of  her  neighbors.  Her  practice  often 
extended  many  miles  into  the  sparsely  settled  communities. 
She  knew  all  the  medicinal  herbs  and  how  to  prepare  and  ad¬ 
minister  them.  Sweating  was  a  great  remedy  with  her.  One 
very  effective  method  she  employed  was  to  have  a  numbei 
of  ears  of  corn  boiled,  which  she  would  wrap,  each  ear  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  place  around  the  patient  from  head  to  feet,  then 
cover  with  the  old-fashioned  home  woven  woolen  blankets. 
The  results  she  obtained  would  put  to  shame  the  modern 
hydrotherapist.  For  relapse  of  measles  and  other  acute 
troubles  this  was  an  unfailing  remedy  with  her.  Her  great¬ 
est  achievement,  however,  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
possibly  in  obstetrics.  She  was  a  midwife  of  a  high  type 
and  her  services  were  in  constant  demand.  She  made  no 
reservation  of  herself,  but  when  called,  day  or  night,  rain 
or  shine,  she  mounted  her  faithful  horse  and  went.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  were  safely  ushered  into  life  by  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  practice  and  as  many  mothers  tenderly  cared 
for  by  her  gentle  ministrations.  On  one  occasion,  during 
the  Civil  War  when  most  doctors  were  in  the  army,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  her  to  officiate  in  this  capacity  though 
she  was  a  hundred  years  of  age  and  had  retired  from 
active  practice.  She  was  lifted  into  and  out  of  a  buggy  in 
which  she  was  conveyed  to  the  home  of  her  patient.  Feeling 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  she  remarked  as  she  entered  the 
sick  room,  “Weel,  I’d  as  lieve  wade  the  Savanaw  (Savannah 
River)  tonight.”  However,  she  went  bravely  ahead  and 
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both  mother  and  child  were  properly  cared  for.  The  patient, 
who  entrusted  to  her  skill  her  life  and  that  of  her  child, 
was  Mrs.  Columbus  Hollingsworth,  and  the  child  was  her 
oldest  son,  John. 

It  was  about  the  year  1814  that  Charles  Miller  removed 
with  his  family  to  Old  Pickens  District,  settling  near  To- 
massee,  now  Oconee  County,  South  Carolina.  Later  they 
moved  to  a  farm  near  Seneca  River,  where  their  son  Patrick 
lived.  Afterwards  when  Patrick  settled  near  where  West¬ 
minster  is  now  located,  he  built  a  home  for  his  parents  near 
his  own  and  here,  with  two  negro  slaves  to  care  for  them, 
they  passed  the  last  years  of  their  lives.  Charles  Miller  died 
just  previous  to  the  Civil  War  at  the  age  of  99  years.  Jane 
Calhoun  Plolmes  Miller  lived  a  few  years  longer  and  died 
a  few  months  before  she  would  have  been  a  hundred 
and  three  years  of  age.  They  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Bachelors  Retreat  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  they  were 
members.  To  Charles  and  Jane  Miller  three  children  were 
born. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

389  John  Calhoun. 

390  Patrick  James. 

391  Jane — a  life-long  invalid. 
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MAJOR  JOHN  CALHOUN  MILLER 

Major  John  Calhoun  Miller,  oldest  son  of  Charles  and 
Jane  Miller,  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  about  1809.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Old  Pickens 
District  when  but  a  boy.  He  was  a  popular  and  much  ad¬ 
mired  man  and  a  successful  politician.  He,  at  one  time, 
represented  Old  Pickens  District  in  the  legislature,  and  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  He  lived 
in  the  lower  part  of  Oconee  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Old 
Stone  Church  where  he  and  his  wife  were  members.  Their 
names  appear  on  the  church  roll  as  “Mr.  Jno.  C.  Miller 
&  Lady.”  Major  Miller  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Ledbetter, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Col.  Daniel  Ledbetter,  a  Con¬ 
federate  soldier  of  Orr’s  Regiment,  who  was  killed  at 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  She  had  one  daughter,  Sarah 
Ann  Ledbetter,  a  noble  woman,  member  of  Old  Stone 
Church. 

The  home  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Miller  was  noted  for  its 
cordial  hospitality,  and  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War 
was  a  home  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Guests  were  always 
welcomed  and  royally  entertained.  They  owned  many  negro 
slaves  and  nothing  was  lacking  to  make  it  a  home  of  ease 
and  pleasure. 

Just  following  the  Seven  Days  Battle  around  Richmond, 
Major  Miller  was  called  to  that  city  to  attend  his  son  who 
had  been  terribly  wounded  in  the  fight.  Accompanied  by 
his  stepdaughter,  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Ledbetter,  he  went.  He 
was  an  over  stout  man  and  the  excitement  of  the  occasion 
with  the  heat  of  the  city,  was  too  much  for  him.  He  was 
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taken  sick  and  died  in  a  few  days.  His  body  was  buried 
in  Richmond,  while  his  wife  rests  in  the  cemetery  at  Old 
Stone  Church.  Major  John  C.  and  Sarah  Ledbetter  Miller 
had  two  children: 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

392  Patrick. 

393  Susan. 

392 

Patrick,  son  of  Major  John  C.  and  Sarah  Ledbetter 
Miller,  was  born  in  Old  Pickens  District  and  married  a 
M  iss  Holcomb.  They  raised  a  large  family,  all  of  whom 
have  moved  away.  He  was  a  brave  Confederate  soldier  and 
in  the  Seven  Days  Battle  around  Richmond  received  twenty- 
five  wounds,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  suffered  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  was  a  dashing  young  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  before  the  Civil  War,  but  he  never  entirely 
recovered  from  its  ill  usage  of  him. 

393 

Susan,  the  only  daughter  of  Major  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Miller,  married  James  Calhoun.  Immediately  after  the 
Civil  War  they  removed  to  Texas,  where  one  child,  a 
daughter,  was  born.  All  have  since  passed  away. 
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PATRICK  JAMES  MILLER 

Patrick  James,  second  and  youngest  son  of  Charles  and 
Jane  Calhoun  Miller,  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  South 
Carolina,  January  2,  1811.  He  was  quite  young  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Old  Pickens  District  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  that  section  of  the  state.  He 
grew  to  manhood  under  conditions  which  developed  physique 
and  character  rather  than  intellect,  and  as  he  was  a  farmer 
and  lived  much  in  the  open  he  possessed  vigorous  health 
even  to  old  age.  He  was  low  of  stature,  but  robust  and 
quite  a  handsome  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  merriest 
Irish  twinkle  to  his  eyes,  and  a  delightful  personality,  which 
readily  drew  men  to  him  and  made  them  his  friends,  and 
what  was  equally  as  characteristic  of  him,  when  the  bond  of 
friendship  was  once  formed  he  steadfastly  maintained  it. 
From  his  mother  he  inherited  a  deeply  religious  nature,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  united  with  Bethel  Presbyterian 
Church,  near  Tomassee,  in  Oconee  County.  He  was  ever  a 
faithful  member  of  the  church  of  his  choice  and  for  many 
years  was  a  Ruling  Elder.  When  he  united  with  the  church 
his  mother  requested  him  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  her  to 
pray  daily  for  the  conversion  of  his  father.  This  covenant 
was  faithfully  kept  until  the  husband  and  father  united 
with  the  church  at  about  the  age  of  90  years. 

The  love  of  Patrick  Miller  for  his  mother  was  near  akin 
to  reverent  worship.  No  influence  ever  came  into  his  life 
that  so  affected  it  as  the  training  and  companionship  of  his 
wonderful  mother.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  constantly  spoke 
of  her  in  most  honored  and  loving  terms.  His  educational 
advantages  were  only  those  afforded  by  the  common  schools 
of  his  day,  hut  he  had  a  vast  store  of  knowledge,  such  as 
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passes  from  one  generation  to  another  by  word  of  mouth.  He 
was  reticent  and  retiring  in  disposition  but  an  interesting 
conversationalist,  always  ready  with  some  entertaining  story 
or  bit  of  history  to  relate.  Irish  wit  and  Scotch  poise  were 
equally  blended  in  his  character  and  altogether  he  was  a 
most  charming  man.  He  loved  those  of  his  own  blood  with 
a  passionate,  abiding  love,  and  he  was  in  turn  a  greatly  loved 
man.  His  tender  care  and  patience  with  little  children  were 
rare  and  beautiful  traits  that  he  possessed  to  a  marked  degree. 

Historians  tell  us  that  the  great  wave  of  Scotch-Irish 
emigrants  coming  down  through  Virginia  into  the  Carolinas 
were  met  by  emigrants  of  other  nationalities;  German, 
French,  and  English,  who  entered  the  southern  ports,  espe¬ 
cially  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  made  their  way  up 
through  the  state.  These  different  nationalities  met  on 
friendly  terms  and  perhaps  the  only  practical  good  that 
came  from  the  Indian  wars  was  to  cement  the  friendship 
of  those  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  make 
them,  as  it  were,  one  people,  sooner  perhaps  than  if  they 
had  been  left  undisturbed.  They  had  been  to  some  extent 
educated  with  different  ideas,  but  they  all  loved  alike,  God, 
liberty  and  their  adopted  country,  and  they  transmitted  the 
same  spirit  to  their  children.  There  was  much  cordial  in¬ 
termingling  of  these  people  and  many  intermarriages  among 
their  descendants,  a  concrete  example  of  which  we  have  in 
the  marriage  of  Patrick  James  Miller,  of  Scotch-Irish  de¬ 
scent,  and  Sarah  Jerman  Miller,  English.  It  was  with  a 
sweet  and  becoming  humility  of  heart  that  Patrick  ap¬ 
proached  Sarah  Jerman  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  Not 
realizing  what  a  lovable  man  he  was,  and  utterly  oblivious 
to  his  own  charm,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  see  how  one 
so  beautiful  and  altogether  lovely,  could  care  for  him,  just 
a  plain  man;  and  but  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  a 
mutual  friend  he  might  never  have  been  bold  enough  to 
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win  out.  However,  a  most  happy  marriage  resulted,  and 
on  May  4,  1843,  at  the  home  of  John  and  Lydia  Ann  Miller, 
near  Pendleton,  South  Carolina,  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller  were  united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  W.  G. 
Mullinix.  Theirs  was  indeed  a  happy  marriage,  but  the 
yeais  of  their  happiness  were  few.  On  September  22,  1855, 
the  young  wife  passed  away  leaving  a  desolate  husband  with 
five  small  children.  Sarah  Jerman  passed  out  of  the  life  of 
Patrick  Miller,  but  never  did  she  pass  beyond  his  love  and 
memory.  From  then  to  the  day  of  his  death,  almost  forty 
years  later,  he  lived  for  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
lovingly  cherished  the  memory  of  his  young  wife.  To  him 
she  was  ever  young  and  beautiful.  He  grew  old,  and  age 
became  a  burden  to  him,  but  not  so  was  his  memory  of  her, 
and  few  were  the  days  in  which  he  did  not  make  mention  of 
her  by  name,  with  an  accent  indescribably  sweet.  In  ten¬ 
derness  and  love  he  reared  his  children,  being  fully  re¬ 
warded  by  their  deep  devotion  to  him. 

As  has  been  stated,  Patrick  James  Miller  united  with 
Bethel  Presbyterian  Church  when  a  young  man.  After  re¬ 
moving  to  a  home  on  Seneca  River,  he  became  a  member  of 
Old  Stone  Church,  and  on  locating  near  Westminster 
united  with  the  Bachelors  Retreat  Church,  of  which  he  was 
an  elder.  His  wife,  Sarah  Jerman,  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Some  of  their  children  united  with 
the  Methodist  church  and  some  with  the  Presbyterian 
church.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Franklin  County,  Georgia, 
where  he  spent  many  years,  loved  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  died  in  Carnesville,  Ga.,  May  25,  1894,  and 
was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  in  the  cemetery  at  Hopewell 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  member 
and  a  Ruling  Elder.  Officiating  at  his  burial  were  his  old 
pastor,  Rev.  Henry  F.  Hoyt,  Rev.  J.  R.  Speck,  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Goode  of  the  Baptist  church, 
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which  was  as  he  would  have  had  it,  for  with  broad-minded 
affection  he  loved  all  denominations. 

To  Patrick  James  and  Sarah  Jerman  Miller  were  born 
five  children : 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

394  Julia  Myrtle — born  March  28,  1844. 

395  Eugenia  Blanche — born  March  3,  1846. 

396  James  Carlisle — born  April  28,  1848. 

397  John  C.  Calhoun — born  May  15,  1850. 

398  Sarah  Elizabeth — born  February  25,  1854. 


394 

Julia  Myrtle,  daughter  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller,  was  married  to  Alexander  Evans  Browne, 
of  Anderson,  S.  C.,  by  Rev.  Fletcher  Smith,  September  28, 
1865.  Of  this  union  three  children  were  born: 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

399  Ernest  Miller — born  April  18,  1867. 

400  Eva — born  November  6,  1868;  died  in  infancy. 

401  Blanche  Etta — born  October  22,  1869. 

399 

Ernest  Miller,  son  of  Julia  Myrtle  and  Alexander  Evans 
Browne,  married  Laura  Elizabeth  Jolly,  December  20,  1899. 
They  have  seven  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

402  Eugenia  Elizabeth — born  December  20,  1900. 

403  Mary  Alexandria — born  March  19,  1903. 

404  Ernest  Miller,  Jr. — born  May  19,  1905. 

405  Lewis  Evans — born  November  11,  1906. 

406  Harold  Reeves — born  November  27,  1908. 

407  Manson  Jolly — born  July  30,  1913. 

408  Wilton  Miller — born  July  8,  1916. 
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Eugenia  Blanche,  daughter  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller,  was  married  to  H.  Cater  Todd  by  Rev. 
Fletcher  Smith,  December  30,  1868.  They  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Leila  Anna  Todd,  born  December  11,  1869.  H.  Cater 
Todd  died  November  27,  1871.  Eugenia  Blanche  Todd 
married  the  second  time,  Dr.  J.  B.  McMurry,  March  21, 
1880.  Dr.  J.  B.  McMurry  died  January  14,  1908. 

409 

Leila  Anna,  daughter  of  Eugenia  Blanche  Miller  and  H. 
Cater  Todd,  was  married  to  Thomas  Cicero  Bridges  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1892.  To  them  were  born  six  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

410  Cater — born  May  12,  1894;  died  April  3,  1905. 

411  John  Clarence — born  August  30,  1896. 

412  James  Monroe — born  February  7,  1899. 

413  Leila  Anna — born  January  1,  1902. 

414  Thomas  Sweeten — born  January  25,  1906. 

415  Louise  Blanche — born  January  6,  1910. 

411 

John  Clarence,  son  of  Leila  Anna  and  Thomas  Cicero 
Bridges,  married  Elsie  Della  Sears  January  9,  1921. 

412 

James  Monroe,  son  of  Leila  Anna  and  Thomas  Cicero 
Bridges,  married  Hallie  Virginia  Cawrey  December  31, 
1923.  They  have  one  child: 

416  James  Clarence — born  July  8,  1925. 

413 

Leila  Anna,  daughter  of  Leila  Anna  and  Thomas  Cicero 
Bridges,  was  married  to  Louis  Yaeger  February  18,  1922. 
They  have  one  child: 

417  Frances  Louise — born  February  2,  1923. 
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396 

James  Carlisle,  Confederate  veteran  and  prominent  citizen 
of  Franklin  County,  Georgia,  son  of  Patrick  James  and 
Sarah  Jerman  Miller,  married  Anna  Augusta  Steele  March 
7,  1872.  Anna  Augusta  Steele  Miller  was  born  March  7, 
1847,  and  died  April  6,  1885.  Of  this  union  seven  children 
were  born. 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

418  Lola  Florine — born  June  8,  1873. 

419  Anna  Pearl — born  September  24,  1874. 

420  Patrick  Eugene — born  May  5,  1876. 

421  Margaret  Guyton — born  December  16,  1878. 

422  Beatrice — born  December  30,  1879. 

423  Roberta — born  May  5,  1881. 

424  James  Kater — born  December  31,  1883. 

418 

Lola  Florine,  daughter  of  James  Carlisle  and  Anna  Steele 
Miller,  was  married  to  Thomas  Wesley  Hinton  by  Rev. 
R.  E.  Telford,  December  14,  1895;  died  May  12,  1913. 

419 

Anna  Pearl,  daughter  of  James  Carlisle  and  Anna  Steele 
Miller,  was  married  to  Charles  Edgar  Adair  by  Rev.  R.  E. 
Telford,  February  9,  1896.  Of  this  union  three  sons  were 
born : 


EIGHTH  GENERATION 

425  Charles  Leon — born  December  1,  1896. 

426  James  Brunell — born  September  30,  1900. 

427  Hewlett  Miller — born  May  2,  1903. 
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Charles  Leon,  son  of  Anna  Pearl  Miller  and  Charles  Ed¬ 
gar  Adair,  married  Charline  Sasser  July  18,  1920.  They 
have  one  child: 

428  Mariann — born  November  24,  1921. 

420 

Patrick  Eugene,  son  of  James  Carlisle  and  Anna  Steele 
Miller,  married  Eppie  Adams.  They  have  four  children: 

428  Nellie  May — born  July  6,  1916. 

429  James  Robert — born  April,  1920. 

430  William  Steele — born  March  10,  1922. 

431  Phil  Patrick— born  May  21,  1924. 

421 

Margaret  Guyton,  daughter  of  James  Carlisle  and  Anna 
Steele  Miller,  was  married  to  Claude  Amicus  Parker  by 
Rev.  J.  T.  McBride,  December  24,  1903.  They  have  four 
children : 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

432  Jewell  Anna — born  September  19,  1904. 

433  Carl  Oliver — born  January  11,  1906. 

434  Hugh  Arthur — born  March  23,  1907. 

435  Margaret  Ruth — born  September  28,  1919. 

422 

Beatrice,  daughter  of  James  Carlisle  and  Anna  Steele  Mil¬ 
ler,  was  married  to  John  Wilhite  Stevenson  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
McBride,  March  20,  1904.  They  have  two  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

436  James  Boyd — born  July  2,  1909. 

437  Lola  Ruby — born  January  10,  1916. 
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423 

Roberta,  daughter  of  James  Carlisle  and  Anna  Steele  Mil¬ 
ler,  was  married  to  J.  Roan  Davis,  December  27,  1920. 

424 

James  Kater,  son  of  James  Carlisle  and  Anna  Steele  Mil¬ 
ler,  married  Lucinda  Bichmore,  February  14,  1908.  They 
have  three  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

438  Roger  Clifford — born  July  30,  1909. 

439  Anna  Emaylin — born  February  19,  1912. 

440  Harold  Birchmore — born  March  30,  1916. 
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397 

JOHN  CLARENCE  CALHOUN  MILLER 

J.  C.  C.  Miller,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was  born  in 
Old  Pickens  District,  South  Carolina,  May  15,  1850.  The 
early  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  that  state.  In  1870  he 
removed  with  his  father  and  sister,  Elizabeth,  to  Franklin 
County,  Georgia,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
an  honored  and  loyal  citizen  of  his  adopted  state. 

He  spent  a  few  )rears  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  agriculture,  which  he  followed  more 
or  less  all  through  life.  For  two  years,  1893-94,  he  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Carnesville  Tribune,  official  or¬ 
gan  of  Franklin  County.  He  was  three  times  elected  to 
public  office  and  faithfully  performed  the  duties  incurred 
thereby.  With  great  deliberation  he  always  considered  every 
side  of  a  question  whether  of  public  or  private  interest,  and 
when  he  had  reached  a  conclusion  was  firm  in  his  conviction 
of  right  and  wrong.  Faithfulness  and  prudence  were,  per¬ 
haps,  the  outstanding  traits  of  his  character.  He  was  a 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  order  Royal  Arcanum,  also 
a  devoted  and  loyal  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
the  doctrines  and  worship  of  which  he  strongly  main¬ 
tained  to  be  biblical,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  liberal 
toward  all  of  different  views.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the 
worship  of  all  evangelical  churches.  For  almost  forty  years 
he  was  an  officer  of  Hopewell  Church,  Athens  Presbytery; 
serving  as  a  deacon  from  1875  to  1880,  and  as  an  elder  from 
1880  to  1913.  He  had  the  unusual  experience  of  being  clerk 
of  the  session,  while  still  a  deacon.  During  the  years  of  his 
eldership  he  was  connected  with  the  church  courts  from 
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Session  to  General  Assembly,  and  was  a  familiar  figure  on 
the  floor  of  Athens  Presbytery,  a  faithful  and  efficient  Pres¬ 
byter  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his  sister  in  Decatur, 
Texas,  he  died  suddenly  August  22,  1913.  He  rests,  as  is 
fitting  that  he  should,  near  the  little  church  by  the  side  of 
the  road  where  he  had  toiled  so  faithfully  and  so  long. 

John  Clarence  Calhoun,  son  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Susan  A.  Bolding, 
January  22,  1874,  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Gready.  To  them  seven 
children  were  born : 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

441  Walter  Gordon — born  January  20,  1875. 

442  James  Postell — born  March  10,  1877. 

443  Julia  Emma — born  February  3,  1879;  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1881. 

444  Elizabeth  Eugenia — born  September  13,  1880. 

445  John  Clarence — born  February  8,  1882;  died 
October  16,  1918. 

446  Sarah  Jerman — born  June  5,  1883;  died  June 
10,  1889. 

447  Susan  Grace — born  October  19,  1884;  died  No¬ 
vember  4,  1884. 

Susan  Bolding  Miller  died  October  27,  1884. 

441 

Walter  Gordon,  son  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and  Susan 
Bolding  Miller,  married  Mary  Priscilla  Freeman  February 
23,  1902.  They  have  thirteen  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

448  Maurice — born  December  10,  1902. 

449  John  Gordon — born  March  4,  1904. 


. 
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450  Mary  Sue — born  September  24,  1905. 

451  Holman  Hansel — born  July  13,  1907. 

452  Luther  Lee — born  May  5,  1909. 

453  Clifford — born  April  4,  1911. 

454  Martha  Elizabeth — born  April  16,  1913. 

455  Annie  Ruth — born  January  9,  1915. 

456  Ruby  Mae — born  September  17,  1916. 

457  Anna  Priscilla — born  December  14,  1921. 

458  Alpha  Lois — born  September  17,  1922. 

459  Lucy  Belle — born  February  11,  1924. 

460  Walter  George — born  November  20,  1925. 

442 

James  Postell,  son  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and  Susan 
Bolding  Miller,  married  Laura  Milligan  Bond  December  9 
1900.  They  have  twelve  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

461  Cecil — born  September  1,  1901  ;  died  March  10 
1904. 

462  Lloyd  Melvin — born  February  2,  1903. 

463  Alton — born  October  18,  1904. 

464  Montez — born  July  1,  1906. 

465  Sara  Louise — born  June  7,  1908. 

466  James  Hoke — born  February  24,  1910. 

467  Max  Vincent — born  April  16,  1912. 

468  John  Patrick — born  February  1,  1914. 

469  Phil — born  October  16,  1916;  died  July  9,  1917. 

470  Jack — born  December  12,  1918;  died  October 
9,  1919. 

471  Clarence — born  August  26,  1920;  died  March  13, 
1921. 

472  Frank  Mott — born  March  7,  1923. 
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444 

Elizabeth  Eugenia,  daughter  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun 
and  Susan  Bolding  Miller,  was  married  to  Thomas  Henrv 
Stovall,  October  22,  1899.  They  have  five  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

473  William  Henry — born  September  8,  1902;  died 
October  6,  1903. 

474  Leonard  Clarence — born  January  28,  1905. 

475  Alpha  Elizabeth — born  April  7,  1907. 

476  George  Miller — born  June  30,  1915. 

477  Sarah  Christine — born  December  25,  1921. 

445 

John  Clarence,  son  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and  Susan 
Bolding  Miller,  married  Christine  Baker  December  5,  1917 
Died  of  influenza  in  Gaffney,  S.  C.,  October  16,  1918. 

397 

John  Clarence  Calhoun  Miller  and  Florence  McWhorter 
were  married  August  19,  1886.  Of  this  marriage  ten  chil 
dren  were  born: 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

478  Oscar  Lee — born  July  7,  1887. 

479  Louise  Blanche — born  August  2,  1888. 

480  Martha  Henrietta — born  January  17,  1890. 

481  Alfred  Hoyt — born  October  13,  1891. 

482  Annie  Maude — born  March  11,  1893. 

483  Hattie  Mae — born  April  23,  1895. 

484  Esther — born  July  20,  1896;  died  in  infancy. 

485  Eva  Maria — born  November  7,  1897;  died  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1903. 

486  Patrick  Dwight — born  January  13,  1900. 

487  Warren  Edwin — born  January  22,  1902. 
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478 

Oscar  Lee  Miller,  M.D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  member  of  the  American 
Orthopedic  Association,  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  a  volunteer  in  the  medical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  during  the  World  War,  and  now 
a  Major  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  is 
the  oldest  son  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and  Florence  Mc¬ 
Whorter  Miller. 

On  June  19,  1918,  Oscar  Lee  Miller  and  Rose  Evans, 
of  Thomasville,  Ga.,  were  married  by  Revs.  J.  E.  Seals  and 
J.  Edwin  Hemphill,  D.D.  They  have  four  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

488  Rosemerry — born  November  14,  1919;  died  De¬ 
cember  31,  1921. 

489  Florence  Caroline — born  September  24,  1921. 

490  Robert  Evans — born  June  24,  1923. 

491  Oscar  Lee,  Jr. — born  April  12,  1925. 

479 

Louise  Blanche,  daughter  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and 
Florence  McWhorter  Miller,  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Soonchun,  Korea,  since  1920. 

480 

Martha  Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun 
and  Florence  McWhorter  Miller,  was  married  to  George 
Haden  Crenshaw  by  Revs.  G.  M.  Howerton  and  W.  L, 
Barber,  August  27,  1914.  They  have  four  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

492  Sara  Amanda— born  March  30,  1916;  died  April 
12,  1922. 


. 
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493  David  Miller — born  February  12,  1918. 

494  Andrew  Hoyt — born  July  21,  1920. 

495  Florence  Louise — born  May  4,  1924. 

481 

Alfred  Hoyt  Miller,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.  S.  A.,  Athens  Presbytery,  missionary  to  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Africa,  second  son  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and 
Florence  McWhorter  Miller,  married  Jennie  Merle  Little 
July  16,  1919,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Cartledge  officiating.  They 
have  three  children,  born  in  Mutoto,  Africa: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

496  John  Knox — born  February  7,  1922. 

497  Mary  Moffat — born  September  15,  1924. 

498  Patty  Jean — born  April  9,  1926. 

482 

Annie  Maude,  daughter  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and 
Florence  McWhorter  Miller,  was  married  to  Garland  Cary 
Hayes  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Barber,  October  12,  1920.  They  have 
two  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

499  Garland  Cary,  Jr. — born  August  31,  1921. 

500  Florence  Bartow — born  September  1,  1924. 

483 

Hattie  Mae,  daughter  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and 
Florence  McWhorter  Miller,  was  married  to  Wilber  Ed¬ 
ward  Monts  by  Rev.  Alfred  Hoyt  Miller,  August  7,  1919. 
They  have  one  child : 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

501  Ruth  Miller — born  August  4,  1921. 
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Patrick  Dwight,  son  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and  Flor¬ 
ence  McWhorter  Miller,  student  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Richmond,  Va.,  Hoge  Fellow,  1926-1927. 

487 

Warren  Edwin,  son  of  John  Clarence  Calhoun  and  Flor¬ 
ence  McWhorter  Miller,  medical  student,  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


398 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Patrick  James  and  Sarah 
Jerman  Miller,  was  married  to  Montraville  Aristo  Paxton, 
by  Rev.  W.  P.  Gready,  February  8,  1877.  Early  after  mar¬ 
riage  they  removed  to  Texas.  To  them  four  children  were 
born : 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

502  Myrtle  Inez — born  November  28,  1877. 

503  Orson  Everett — born  August  21,  1881. 

504  Leila  Montez — born  April  11,  1885;  died  Au¬ 
gust  26,  1885. 

505  Mable  Blanche — born  December  4,  1889. 

502 

Myrtle  Inez,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  Montraville  Pax¬ 
ton,  married  Alfred  Alhman,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden.  They  have  eight  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

506  Alfred  Paxton — born  February  19,  1903. 

507  Hesper  Louise — born  July  4,  1904. 

508  Dorothy  Blanche — born  February  9,  1906. 

509  Edison  Tesla — born  December  13,  1907. 
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510  Virginia — born  July  19,  1910;  died  June  17, 
1911. 

511  James  O’Neal — born  September  24,  1912. 

512  Martha  Frances — born  May  21,  1915. 

513  Eleanor  Hope — born  September  28,  1917. 

503 

Orson  Everett  Paxton,  Captain  Infantry,  United  States 
Army,  stationed  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  son  of  Elizabeth  and 
Montraville  Paxton,  married  Alma  Avis  Able  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  August  2,  1902.  They  have  eight  children: 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

514  Dorothy  Julia — born  September  17,  1903;  died  in 
infancy. 

515  Frances  Inez — born  February  24,  1905. 

516  Avis  Lanell — born  January  3,  1907;  died  June 
19,  1907. 

517  Orson  Everett,  Jr. — born  December  6,  1908. 

518  John — born  January  24,  1911. 

519  Helen  Elizabeth — born  September  3,  1912. 

520  Marjorie  Louise — born  November  30,  1915. 

521  Dorris  Virginia — born  January  6,  1926. 

515 

Frances  Inez,  daughter  of  Orson  Everett  and  Avis  Able 
Paxton,  was  married  to  Paul  Fields,  of  Oklahoma  City,  De¬ 
cember  25,  1924.  They  have  one  child: 

522  Lorna  Ynez — born  January  5,  1926. 

505 

Mable  Blanche,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  Montraville 
Paxton,  was  married  to  Charles  Edward  Estill  Carpen¬ 
ter,  July  24,  1908.  They  have  the  following  children: 
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EIGHTH  GENERATION 

523  Margaret  Elizabeth — born  October  20,  1909. 

524  Myrtle  Katherine — born  June  21,  1911. 

525  Charles  Everett  Estill — born  May  19,  1913. 

526  Ruby  Lee — born  January  2,  1915. 

527  William  Wilson — born  September  15,  1916. 

528  Samuel  Benton — born  April  27,  1918;  died  May 
16,  1918. 

529  Ruth  May  Virginia — born  May  2,  1919. 

530  Sidney  Arch — born  October  2,  1921. 

531  Tunsey  Leland — born  March  6,  1924. 

532  Mable  Blanche — born  June  2,  1926. 

Although  much  time  has  been  spent  and  earnest  effort  put 
forth  collecting  data,  the  genealogy  of  the  two  Miller  fam¬ 
ilies  as  recorded  in  these  pages  is  of  necessity  very  incom¬ 
plete.  Many  descendants  of  both  families  having  been  lost 
sight  of,  no  information  concerning  them  could  be  obtained. 
Also  in  many  instances  defective  records  have  made  the  work 
in  mind  impossible,  but  gathering  together  the  material  on 
record  we  have  made  the  sketch  as  full  and  complete  as 
possible. 
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425  Adair,  Charles  Leon  . 169 

426  Adair,  James  Brunell  .  169 

427  Adair,  Hewlett  Miller  . 169 

428  Adair,  Mariann  .  170 

506  Alhman,  Alfred  Paxton  .  178 

507  Alhman,  Hesper  Louise  .  178 

508  Alhman,  Dorothy  Blanche  .  178 

509  Alhman,  Edison  Tesla  .  178 

510  Alhman,  Virginia  .  179 

511  Alhman,  James  O’Neal  .  179 

512  Alhman,  Martha  Frances  .  179 

513  Alhman,  Eleanor  Hope .  179 

152  Blount,  Harold  Bruce,  Jr .  79 

153  Blount,  Barbary  .  79 

154  Blount,  William  Griffiths  .  79 

155  Blount,  Isabell  .  79 

156  Blount,  George  Nelson  .  79 

229  Boggs,  Clyde  .  94 

230  Boggs,  Phillip  .  94 

231  Boggs,  Dora  .  94 

221  Bowden,  Clifton  Samuel  .  93 

222  Bowden,  Neal  Forbes  .  93 

223  Bowden,  Zoe  Lee  .  93 

224  Bowden,  Ralph  Waldo  .  93 

225  Bowden,  Maud  Mourine  .  93 

226  Bowden,  Mary  Jane  .  93 

228  Bowden,  Morris  . , .  94 

410  Bridges,  Cater  .  168 

411  Bridges,  John  Clarence .  168 

412  Bridges,  James  Monroe  .  168 

413  Bridges,  Leila  Anna  .  168 

414  Bridges,  Thomas  Sweeter  .  168 

415  Bridges,  Louise  Blanche  .  168 
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416  Bridges,  James  Clarence  .  168 

399  Brown,  Earnest  Miller  .  167 

400  Brown,  Eva  .  167 

401  Brown,  Blanche  Etta  .  167 

402  Brown,  Eugenia  Elizabeth  .  167 

403  Brown,  Mary  Alexandria  .  167 

404  Brown,  Earnest  Miller,  Jr .  167 

405  Brown,  Louis  Evans  .  167 

406  Brown,  Harold  Reeves  .  167 

407  Brown,  Manson  Jolly  . 167 

408  Brown,  Wilson  Miller  .  167 

200  Burt,  James  Creth,  Jr .  89 

201  Burt,  Nellie  Hall .  89 

202  Burt,  Knox  Miller .  89 

227  Campbell,  Maurine  .  93 

144  Carnes,  Robert  Watkins  .  78 

145  Carnes,  Helen  .  78 

146  Carnes,  Griffiths  .  78 

147  Carnes,  Albert  .  78 

523  Carpenter,  Margaret  Elizabeth  .  180 

524  Carpenter,  Myrtle  Katherine  .  180 

525  Carpenter,  Charles  Everett  Estill  .  180 

526  Carpenter,  Ruby  Lee  .  180 

527  Carpenter,  William  Wilson  .  180 

528  Carpenter,  Samuel  Benton  .  180 

529  Carpenter,  Ruth  May  Virginia  .  180 

530  Carpenter,  Sidney  Arch  .  180 

531  Carpenter,  Tunsey  Leland  .  180 

532  Carpenter,  Mable  Blanche .  180 

156  Carter,  Roberta  .  79 

157  Carter,  Jane  .  79 

128  Cowser,  William  Richard  .  77 

129  Cowser,  Eliza  Alabama  .  77 

130  Cowser,  Albert  Rust  .  79 

131  Cowser,  Mary  Rebecca  .  77 

132  Cowser,  James  Knox  .  80 

159  Cowser,  Mary  Louise  .  80 

163  Cowser,  William  Robert  3rd  .  80 

164  Cowser,  Mary  Adele  .  80 

165  Cowser,  James  Knox,  Jr .  80 

166  Cowser,  Bama  Cornelia  . 80 

492  Crenshaw,  Sara  Amanda  .  176 

493  Crenshaw,  David  Miller  .  177 
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494  Crenshaw,  Andrew  Hoyt  . .  177 

495  Crenshaw,  Florence  Louise  .  177 

158  Cullum,  Barbery  .  79 

78  Davis,  Ebenezer  Dean  .  66 

98  Dillard,  John  .  68 

99  Dillard,  Walter  .  68 

100  Dillard,  Warren,  Jr.,  . 68 

101  Dillard,  Mark  .  68 

102  Dillard,  Lydia  Ann  .  68 

275  Dillard,  Parris  Virginia  .  101 

276  Dillard,  Elbert  Otto  .  101 

277  Dillard,  James  Edgar  .  101 

278  Dillard,  Alicia  Donovan  .  101 

279  Dillard,  Elizabeth  Neal  .  101 

213  Duke,  Jane  Elizabeth  .  91 

214  Duke,  James  Marcus  .  91 

215  Duke,  John  .  91 

3  Edwards,  Mrs .  44 

Edwards,  Marion  .  45 

522  Fields,  Lorna  Ynez  .  179 

190  Glenn,  Sarah  Ellen  .  88 

150  Gray,  Loula  May  . 78 

151  Gray,  Frank  Mitchell,  Jr .  78 

179  Green,  Robert  Knox  .  87 

180  Green,  Sarah  Ellen  .  87 

181  Green,  Samuel  Earl,  Jr .  87 

182  Green,  Hampton  Miller  .  87 

183  Green,  Rosa  Celestine  .  88 

184  Green,  Harriet  Hampton  .  88 

189  Green,  Virginia  Kaul  .  88 

133  Griffiths,  Carrie  Cowser  .  78 

134  Griffiths,  Emma  .  77 

135  Griffiths,  Mary  .  77 

136  Griffiths,  Robert  .  77 

137  Griffiths,  Thomas  William,  Jr .  78 

138  Griffiths,  Loula  McQueen  .  78 

139  Griffiths,  Albert  Cowser  .  77 

140  Griffiths,  Ida  May  .  79 

141  Griffiths,  Roberta  Ella  .  79 

142  Griffiths,  Eliza  Alabama  .  79 
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Griffiths,  George  Miller  . 

Griffiths,  Evelyn  . 

Griffiths,  Thomas  William,  III, 

Hamilton,  Wallace  Kenedy  . . 
Hayes,  Garland  Cary,  Jr.,  ... 

Hayes,  Florence  Bartow  . 

Hobbs,  Francis  John  . 

Hobbs,  Samuel  Earl  Green  .  . . 

Hobbs,  Rosa  Miller  . 

Hobbs,  Truman  McGill  . 

Holder,  Myrtle  Caroline  . 

Holder,  Henry  Furman  . 

Holder,  Norman  Terrell  . 

Holder,  Albert  Phillips  . 

Holder,  Harold  Edwin  . 

Holder,  Ossie  Crawford  . 

Holder,  Ruby  Gertrude  . 

Holder,  Annie  Mae  . 

Holder,  Katie  Olivia  . 

Holder,  Eugene  Bruce  . 

Holder,  Ruth  Rebecca  . 

Holder,  Elizabeth  Magdalene  . 

Holder,  Cornelia  Ramsey . 

Hutson,  Mrs . 

Hutson,  Mary  . 

Hutson,  Ann  . 

King,  Florence  Florida  . 

King,  Lucy  Neal  . 

King,  Mara  Etta  . 

Miller,  John,  (Printer)  . 

Miller,  John  2nd  . 

Miller,  Crosby  Wilkes  ....... 

Miller,  William  . 

Miller,  Elizabeth  . . 

Miller,  Charles  . 

Miller,  Elizabeth  . 

Miller,  John  3rd  . 

Miller,  William  . 

Miller,  Charles  . 

Miller,  James  . 

Miller,  George  . . . 
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15  Miller,  Jane  Flint  .  90 

16  Miller,  Crosby  .  55 

17  Miller,  Joseph  Flint  .  91 

18  Miller,  Richard  Muncreef  .  55 

19  Miller,  Ann  Richardson  .  91 

20  Miller,  Charlotte  .  92 

21  Miller,  Martha  .  92 

31  Miller,  Samuel  Fenner  Warren  .  59 

32  Miller,  Sarah  Jerman  .  60 

33  Miller,  Thaddius  Sobrieski  .  61 

34  Miller,  Mary  Elizabeth  Dupre  .  59 

35  Miller,  Martha  Ann  .  59 

36  Miller,  Ann  Elizabeth  .  68 

37  Miller,  Julia  Myrtle  .  60 

38  Miller,  Eugenia  Blanche  .  60 

39  Miller,  James  Carlisle  .  61 

40  Miller,  John  Clarence  Calhoun  .  61 

41  Miller,  Sarah  Elizabeth  .  61 

42  Miller,  Florence  . 63 

43  Miller,  Clifton  Howard  .  64 

44  Miller,  Lula  .  65 

45  Miller,  Lynch  Dart  . 63 

46  Miller,  Clarence  Eugene  .  66 

47  Miller,  Cecil  .  63 

48  Miller,  Motte  . .  63 

49  Miller  Howard  .  64 

50  Miller,  Victor  Cheswick  .  68 

51  Miller,  Henrietta  Irene  .  64 

52  Miller,  Thaddeus  Samuel  .  64 

53  Miller,  Tannie  Lee .  64 

54  Miller,  Hugh  Morris  .  64 

55  Miller,  Clifton  Burt  .  64 

56  Miller,  Annie  Belle  .  65 

57  Miller,  DeWitt  John  .  65 

58  Miller,  Allie  Louise  .  64 

59  Miller,  Pauline  Elizabeth  .  65 

60  Miller,  Victoria  .  64 

61  Miller,  Alice  .  64 

62  Miller,  Henry  .  65 

63  Miller,  Catherine  .  65 

64  Miller,  Louise  .  65 

68  Miller,  Bettie  Jo  .  65 

79  Miller,  Lula  .  67 

80  Miller,  John  Esker  . 67 
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97 

103 
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112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 


67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

68 

68 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

69 

69 

70 

71 

70 

71 

71 

71 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

76 

76 

80 

81 

82 

89 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

87 
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Miller,  Henrietta  Myrtle  . 
Miller,  Daisy  Eleanor  ... 

Miller,  Lillie  Doyle  . 

Miller,  Edna  Eugene  . . . . 

Miller,  Rosa  Belle  . 

Miller,  Clarence  Milford 
Miller,  Georgia  Claris  . .  . 
Miller,  Charles  Addington 
Miller,  Sarah  Elizabeth  . 

Miller,  Elsie  Myrtle  . 

Miller,  John  Esker,  Jr.... 

Miller,  John  Samuel  . 

Miller,  Loura  Dart  . 

Miller,  Emaline  . 

Miller,  John  Overton  .... 
Miller,  Susan  Mildred  .  . . 

Miller,  Milton  Reese . 

Miller,  William  Warren  . 
Miller,  Mathew  Cater  .  . . 

Miller,  Mary  Ann  . 

Miller,  Charlotte  . 

Miller,  Edwin  W . 

Miller,  Felix  . 

Miller,  George  . 

Miller,  James  . 

Miller,  Ellen  . 

Miller,  Harriett  Newell  .. 

Miller,  Charlotte  . . 

Miller,  Bunyan  . 

Miller,  Rebecca  . 

Miller,  Hamilton  . 

Miller,  Ann  . 

Miller,  Susan  Story  . 

Miller,  Mary  Elizabeth  . . 
Miller,  Matilda  Walker 

Miller,  Myra  Lewis . 

Miller,  George  Knox 
Miller,  Cynthia  Rutillia  . . 

Miller,  Oliver  . . 

Miller,  Minnie  . 

Miller,  Elam  Sharpe  . 

Miller,  Eugene  M.  D.  . . . 

Miller,  Mark  . 

Miller,  Rosa  . 
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175  Miller,  Jessie  .  88 

176  Miller,  Hampton  Knox  .  88 

177  Miller,  Celestine  McCann  . 89 

178  Miller,  Zemulah  Walker  .  89 

191  Miller,  George  Knox  .  89 

192  Miller,  Margaret  McCann  .  88 

193  Miller,  Henry  Knox  .  89 

194  Miller,  Hampton  Hamilton  Crosby  .  89 

195  Miller,  George  Knox,  Jr.,  .  89 

196  Miller,  Gibbs  Nueman  .  89 

235  Miller,  Jane  .  98 

236  Miller,  Enos  Kelsey  .  98 

237  Miller,  Crosby  Wilkes,  Jr.,  .  98 

238  Miller,  John  Freno  .  98 

239  Miller,  Polly  .  101 

240  Miller,  Betsy  .  101 

241  Miller,  Crosby  Wilkes  3rd  .  98 

242  Miller,  William  Crawford  .  98 

243  Miller,  Sarah  . .  98 

244  Miller,  Andrew  .  98 

245  Miller,  John  .  98 

246  Miller,  A.  W .  99 

247  Miller,  Cecil  .  99 

248  Miller,  Agnes  .  99 

249  Miller,  Mamie  .  99 

250  Miller,  Caroline  Martha  .  99 

251  Miller,  Susan  . 99 

252  Miller,  Kelsie  .  99 

253  Miller,  John  Freno,  Jr . 99 

280  Miller,  Thomas  .  102 

281  Miller,  Rebecca  .  102 

282  Miller,  Cynthia  . 102 

283  Miller,  Wallace  .  102 

284  Miller,  Samuel  .  102 

285  Miller,  Mary  .  102 

286  Miller,  Elizabeth  .  102 

287  Miller,  Nancy  .  102 

289  Miller,  Thomas  .  103 

290  Miller,  William  Crosby  .  103 

291  Miller,  George  .  103 

292  Miller,  Maud  .  103 

293  Miller,  John  Scott  .  103 

418  Miller,  Lola  Florine  .  169 

419  Miller.  Anna  Pearl  .  169 
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420  Miller,  Patrick  Eugene  .  170 

421  Miller,  Margaret  Guyton  .  170 

422  Miller,  Beatrice  .  170 

423  Miller,  Roberta  .  171 

424  Miller,  James  Kater  .  171 

428  Miller,  Nellie  May  .  170 

429  Miller,  James  Robert  .  170 

430  Miller,  William  Steel  .  170 

431  Miller,  Phil  Patrick  .  170 

438  Miller,  Roger  Clifford  .  171 

439  Miller,  Anna  Emayline  .  171 

440  Miller,  Harold  Birchmore  .  171 

441  Miller,  Walter  Gordon  .  173 

442  Miller,  James  Postell  .  174 

443  Miller,  Julia  Emma  .  173 

444  Miller,  Elizabeth  Eugenia  .  175 

445  Miller,  John  Clarence  .  175 

446  Miller,  Sarah  Jerman  .  173 

447  Miller,  Susan  Grace  .  173 

448  Miller,  Maurice  .  173 

449  Miller,  John  Gordon  .  173 

450  Miller,  Mary  Sue  .  174 

451  Miller,  Holman  Hansel  .  174 

452  Miller,  Luther  Lee  .  174 

453  Miller,  Clifford  .  174 

454  Miller,  Martha  Elizabeth  .  174 

455  Miller,  Annie  Ruth  .  174 

456  Miller,  Ruby  Mae  .  174 

457  Miller,  Anna  Priscilla .  174 

458  Miller,  Alpha  Lois  . 174 

459  Miller,  Lucy  Belle  .  174 

460  Miller,  Walter  George  .  174 

461  Miller,  Cecil  . 174 

462  Miller,  Lloyd  Melvin . 174 

+63  Miller,  Alton  .  174 

464  Miller,  Montez  . 174 

465  Miller,  Sara  Louise  .  174 

466  Miller,  James  Hoke  .  174 

467  Miller,  Max  Vincent  .  174 

468  Miller,  John  Patrick  .  174 

469  Miller,  Phil  .  174 

470  Miller,  Jack  .  174 

471  Miller,  Clarence  .  174 

472  Miller,  Frank  Mott  .  174 
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478  Miller,  Oscar  Lee  .  176 

479  Miller,  Louise  Blanche  .  176 

480  Miller,  Martha  Henrietta  .  176 

481  Miller,  Alfred  Hoyt  .  177 

482  Miller,  Annie  Maud  .  177 

483  Miller,  Hattie  Mae  .  177 

484  Miller,  Esther  . 175 

485  Miller,  Eva  Marie  .  175 

486  Miller,  Patrick  Dwight  .  178 

487  Miller,  Warren  Edwin  .  178 

488  Miller,  Rosemerry  .  176 

489  Miller,  Florence  Caroline  .  176 

490  Miller,  Robert  Evans  .  176 

491  Miller,  Oscar  Lee,  Jr.,  .  176 

496  Miller,  John  Knox  .  177 

497  Miller,  Mary  Moffatt  .  177 

498  Miller,  Patty  Jean  .  177 

501  Monts,  Ruth  Miller  .  177 

197  McMillan,  James  Benjamin  .  89 

198  McMillan,  Robert  Alexander  .  89 

199  McMillan,  Knox  Miller  .  89 

67  Norris,  Celeste . .' .  65 

432  Parker,  Jewell  Anna  . 170 

433  Parker,  Carl  Oliver  .  170 

434  Parker,  Hugh  Arthur  . 170 

435  Parker,  Margaret  Ruth  .  170 

502  Paxton,  Myrtle  Inez  .  178 

503  Paxton,  Orson  Everett  .  179 

504  Paxton,  Leila  Montez  .  178 

505  Paxton,  Mabel  Blanche  .  179 

514  Paxton,  Dorothy  Julia  .  179 

515  Paxton,  Frances  Inez  .  179 

516  Paxton,  Avis  Lanell  .  179 

517  Paxton,  Orson  Everett,  Jr.,  .  179 

518  Paxton,  John  .  179 

519  Paxton,  Helen  Elizabeth  .  179 

520  Paxton,  Marjory  Louise  .  179 

521  Paxton,  Dorris  Virginia  .  179 

160  Saer,  Edward  Harold,  Jr.,  . .  80 

161  Saer,  Albert  Cowser  .  80 

162  Saer,  Mary  Patricia  .  80 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

436 

437 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

167 

168 

88 

89 

90 

91 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

270 

271 

272 
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Shanklin,  Sarah  Elizabeth  .  66 

Sharpe,  William  Oscar  .  56 

Sharpe,  Jane  Elvira  .  56 

Sharpe,  Elam,  Jr.,  .  56 

Sharpe,  Elizabeth  Catherine  .  56 

Sharpe,  Marcus  LaFayette .  56 

Sharpe,  Edwin .  56 

Sharpe,  Janet  1 .  56 

Sharpe,  Charlotte  .  56 

Sharpe,  John  F . 56 

Shouse,  Frank  M.  Jr.,  .  90 

Shouse,  Callie  Denson  .  90 

Shouse,  Lilly  .  90 

Shouse,  Arthur  .  90 

Shouse,  Lula .  90 

Shouse,  A.  Raum  .  90 

Shouse,  Elizabeth  .  90 

Stevenson,  James  Boyd  .  170 

Stevenson,  Lola  Ruby  .  170 

Stovall,  William  Henry  .  175 

Stovall,  Leonard  Clarence  .  175 

Stovall,  Alpha  Elizabeth  .  175 

Stovall,  George  Miller  .  175 

Stovall,  Sarah  Christine  .  175 

Tagg,  Walter  .  80 

Tagg,  Lilly .  81 

Vaughn,  John  Howard  .  67 

Vaughn,  Roy  Herron  .  67 

Vaughn,  Robert  Eugene  .  67 

Vaughn,  George  Henry  .  67 

Verner,  Charles  Luke  .  65 

Verner,  Henrietta  Dart  .  65 

Verner,  Pearl  Clementine  .  65 

Verner,  Lyndia  Belle  .  65 

Verner,  Edward  Ebenezer  .  66 

Verner,  Grace  Elizabeth  . 66 

Verner,  Marion  .  66 

Verner,  John  Victor  .  66 

Watson,  Burt  Reed  .  100 

Watson,  Carrie  D . 100 

Watson,  DeWitt  .  100 
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273  Watson,  Viola  .  100 

274  Watson,  Maud  May  .  100 

216  Wilson,  Richard  M .  92 

217  Wilson,  Martha  Jane  . .  92 

218  Wilson,  Joseph  Edward  .  92 

219  Wilson,  Amanda  Mary  .  92 

220  Wilson,  Fred  E .  92 

232  Wilson,  Hattie .  95 

233  Wilson,  Sam  B . .  95 

234  Wilson,  Allene  . 95 

417  Yaeger,  Frances  Louise  .  168 

65  Zimmerman,  Clifford  .  65 

66  Zimmerman,  Kenneth  .  65 


Ancestors  in  direct  line  of 

JANE  CALHOUN  HOLMES  MILLER. 

Calhoun,  James  and  Catherine  Montgomery 
Calhoun,  John,  their  second  son 
Calhoun,  “Little”  Patrick,  son  of  John 
Calhoun,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  “Little”  Patrick. 

Descendants  of  Jane  Calhoun  and  her  first  husband,  William 

Holmes. 


No.  Name  Page 

351  Geer,  William  .  156 

352  Geer,  Aaron . 156 

353  Geer,  Iiezekiah  .  156 

354  Geer,  John  .  156 

355  Geer,  Andrew  .  156 

356  Geer,  Walter  Holmes  .  156 

357  Geer,  Ernest  .  156 

358  Geer,  Charles  .  156 

359  Geer,  Benjamin  E .  156 

360  Geer,  Mary  Wallis  .  156 

361  Geer,  Mary  .  157 

362  Geer,  Jimmie  .  157 

363  Geer,  James  Furman  .  157 
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370  Gentry,  Claude  Prue  .  157 

371  Gentry,  Eva  .  157 

372  Gentry,  Lavander  Carrie  .  157 

373  Genry,  Austin  Bola  .  157 

374  Gentry,  Lee  Willie  E .  157 

375  Genry,  Daniel  Holmes  .  157 

366  Holland,  Martha  Jane  Calhoun  .  157 

367  Holland,  William  Pinkney  .  157 

368  Holland,  James  Harrison  .  157 

369  Holland,  C.  Holmes  .  157 

376  Holland,  Nannie  . I.  157 

377  Holland,  Branson  .  157 

378  Holland,  Addie  .  158 

379  Holland,  Holmes .  158 

380  Holland,  Mary  .  158 

381  Holland,  Edgar .  158 

382  Holland,  Bertha  .  158 

383  Holland,  Janie .  158 

384  Holland,  John  .  158 

385  Holland,  Nannie  .  158 

386  Holland,  Rosa  Lee  .  158 

387  Holland,  Q.  Holmes,  Jr .  158 

344  Holmes,  Robert  .  153 

345  Holmes,  Mattie  .  153 

346  Holmes,  William  Holmes,  Jr .  153 

347  Holmes,  Bettie  .  153 

348  Holmes,  Sallie  .  153 

349  Holmes,  Mary  .  156 

350  Holmes,  Emaline  .  156 

364  Holmes,  Pinkney  .  157 

365  Holmes,  Caroline  .  157 


Descendants  of  Jane  Calhoun  Holmes  and  her  second  husband, 
Charles  Miller,  most  of  whom  are  also  descendants 
of  John  Miller,  Printer. 

No.  Name  Pace 

425  Adair,  Charles  Leon  .  169 

426  Adair,  James  Brunelle  .  169 

427  Adair,  Hewlett  Miller  .  169 

428  Adair,  Mariann . . .  170 

506  Alhman,  Alfred  Paxton  .  178 

507  Alhman,  Ilesper  Louise  .  178 
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508  Alhman,  Dorothy  Blanche  .  178 

509  Alhman,  Edison  Tesla  . 178 

510  Alhman,  Virginia  .  179 

511  Alhman,  James  O’Neal  .  179 

512  Alhman,  Martha  Frances .  179 

513  Alhman,  Eleanor  Hope  .  179 

410  Bridges,  Cater  .  168 

411  Bridges,  John  Clarence  .  168 

412  Bridges,  James  Monroe  .  168 

413  Bridges,  Leila  Anna  .  168 

414  Bridges,  Thomas  Sweeter  .  168 

415  Bridges,  Louise  Blanche  .  168 

416  Bridges,  James  Clarence  .  168 

399  Brown,  Earnest  Miller  .  167 

400  Brown,  Eva  .  167 

401  Brown,  Blanche  Etta  .  167 

402  Eugenia  Elizabeth  .  167 

403  Brown,  Mary  Alexandria  . , .  167 

404  Brown,  Earnest  Miller,  Jr.,  . .  167 

405  Brown,  Louis  Evans  .  167 

406  Brown,  Harold  Reeves  .  167 

407  Brown,  Manson  Jolly  .  167 

408  Brown,  Wilton  Miller  .  167 

523  Carpenter,  Margaret  Elizabeth  .  180 

524  Carpenter,  Myrtle  Katherine  . 180 

525  Carpenter,  Charles  Everett  Estill  .  180 

526  Carpenter,  Ruby  Lee  .  180 

527  Carpenter,  William  Wilson  .  180 

528  Carpenter,  Samuel  Benton  . ; .  180 

529  Carpenter,  Ruth  May  Virginia  .  180 

530  Carpenter,  Sidney  Arch  .  180 

531  Carpenter,  Tunsey  Leland  .  180 

532  Carpenter,  Mabel  Blanche  .  180 

492  Crenshaw,  Sara  Amanda  .  176 

■  493  Crenshaw,  David  Miller  .  177 

494  Crenshaw,  Andrew  Hoyt  .  177 

495  Crenshaw,  Florence  Louise  .  1 77 

522  Fields,  Lorna  Ynez  . 179 

499  Hayes,  Garland  Cary,  Jr .  177 

500  Hayes,  Florence  Bartow  .  177 
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389  Miller,  John  Calhoun  .  162 

390  Miller,  Patrick  James  .  16+ 

391  Miller,  Jane  .  161 

392  Miller,  Patrick  .  163 

393  Miller,  Susan  .  163 

37  Miller,  Julia  Myrtle  .  60 

394  Miller,  Julia  Myrtle  .  167 

38  Miller,  Eugenia  Blanche  .  60 

395  Miller,  Eugenia  Blanche  .  167 

39  Miller,  James  Carlisle  .  61 

396  Miller,  James  Carlisle  .  169 

40  Miller,  John  Clarence  Calhoun  .  61 

397  Miller,  John  Clarence  Calhoun  .  172 

41  Miller,  Sarah  Elizabeth  .  61 

398  Miller,  Sarah  Elizabeth  .  178 

418  Miller,  Lola  Florine  .  169 

419  Miller,  Anna  Pearl  .  169 

420  Miller,  Patrick  Eugene  .  169 

421  Miller,  Margaret  Guyton .  169 

422  Miller,  Beatrice  .  169 

423  Miller,  Roberta  .  169 

424  Miller,  James  Kater  .  169 

428  Miller,  Nellie  May  .  170 

429  Miller,  James  Robert  .  170 

430  Miller,  William  Steel  .  170 

431  Miller,  Phil  Patrick  .  170 

438  Miller,  Roger  Clifford  .  171 

439  Miller,  Anna  Emayline  .  171 

440  Miller,  Harold  Birchmore  .  171 

441  Miller,  Walter  Gordon  .  173 

442  Miller,  James  Posted  .  173 

443  Miller,  Julia  Emma  .  173 

444  Miller,  Elizabeth  Eugenia  .  173 

445  Miller,  John  Clarence  ...» .  173 

446  Miller,  Sarah  Jerman  . 173 

447  Miller,  Susan  Grace  .  173 

448  Miller,  Maurice  . 173 

449  Miller,  John  Gordon  . 173 

450  Miller,  Mary  Sue  .  174 

451  Miller,  Holman  Hansell  .  174 

452  Miller,  Luther  Lee  .  174 

453  Miller,  Clifford  .  174 

454  Miller,  Martha  Elizabeth  .  174 

455  Miller,  Annie  Ruth  .  174 
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Miller,  Ruby  Mae  . 

Miller  Anna  Priscilla  ... 

Miller,  Alpha  Lois  . 

Miller,  Lucy  Belle  . 

Miller,  Walter  George  . 

Miller,  Cecil  . 

Miller,  Loyd  Melvin  .  .  . 

Miller,  Alton  . 

Miller,  Montez  . 

Miller,  Sara  Louise  . 

Miller,  James  Hoke . 

Miller,  Max  Vincent  . .  . 
Miller,  John  Patrick  . .  . 

Miller,  Phil  . 

Miller,  Jack  . 

Miller,  Clarence  . 

Miller,  Frank  Mott  . 

Miller,  Oscar  Lee  . 

Miller,  Louise  Blanche  . . 
Miller,  Martha  Henrietta 

Miller,  Alfred  Hoyt . 

Miller,  Annie  Maud  .... 

Miller,  Hattie  Mae  . 

Miller,  Esther  . 

Miller,  Eva  Marie  . 
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